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The Restoration 


of A Just Peace 


EASTER MESSAGE 
By POPE PIUS XII 
Delivered to the People in St. Peter's Square, Vatican City, April 6, 1958 


OVED BY intense longing for supernatural light, you 

have come together, dear sons and daughters of 

Rome and of the world, in person and in spirit, to 

this place in which the splendor of the Resurrection with its 

ceremonial setting appears to be renewed with a greater vivid- 

ness. Your desire is to draw from Christ, the source of truth 

and life, the stream of His restoring light and grace. Christ it 

is Who, having triumphed over the shadows of death, shines 

out like a bright star over the whole human race: “He Who 

returned from the world below, bathed mankind in the light of 
peace” (Easter hymn). 

From that happy dawn, long foretold and looked forward to 
over the centuries, which saw the night of the passion trans- 
formed into a day of glory, brightness and joy, the feast of 
Easter has been an unfailing dispenser of light. On that day, 
breaking asunder the bonds of death, Christ sprang forth from 
the tomb like a king in victory to a new and glorious life, 
thereby freeing the race of men from the darkness of error 
and the fetters of sin. 

From that day of glory for Christ and of liberation for men, 
individuals and nations have not ceased to hasten toward Him 
Who, by His Resurrection, has put the seal of Divine Auth- 
ority on the truth of His saying: “I am the light of the world; 
he who follows Me walketh not in darkness, but will have the 
light of life” (John viii, 12). From every part of the world 
there turn to Him with ardent hope and longing, all those who 
love and believe in the light; those who feel their spirit 
weighed down with the anguish of doubt and uncertainty; 
those who are weary of endless wandering amid conflicting 
doctrines; those who have gone astray among the unsubstan- 
tial shadows of the world, those depressed by their own and 
others’ misdeeds. In all those who, like yourselves, have opened 
their mind and heart to the Divine Light of Christ, there has 
been renewed the miracle of Resurrection to a new life in 
joy and interior peace. 

The “Alleluia” which the Church today sings in every place 
on earth and to which you, in an outburst of joy, unite your- 


selves, is the living proof that Christ remains “Light of the 
World,” and will continue to be such till the end of time: 
A light of truth, of unity, of life, for the generations of men. 

At the dawn of creation, from the hands of the Omnipotent 
Ruler of the universe which, wrapped in darkness, was as yet 
without shape or form (Genesis i, 2-3), light first issued forth 
and was given place at the initial stage of all arrangement and 
ornament, at the very start of orderly succession and of life. 
In like manner, in the work of restoration, compared by the 
Apostle to a new creation (Galatians vi, 15, II Corinthians v, 
17) the Light of Christ is the first element, productive and 
indispensable, of the new order restored by the Son of God. 
That means that only through Christ and in Christ will man 
achieve his personal perfection; through Him his works will 
be truly alive, his relations with his fellow men and with 
creatures well-ordered, his worthy aspirations satisfied. In a 
word, through Christ and from Christ, man will have fullness 
and perfection of life even before there arise on the horizons 
of eternity a new heaven and a new earth (Apocrypha xxi, 1). 

The same Word of God, Who presided at the creation of 
all things visible and invisible, was made flesh in order to 
bring to fulfillment the work begun at the dawn of the world’s 
history. Hence, just as “nothing was made without Him,” and 
“in Him was life and the life was light” (John i, 3-4), so it 
is not possible to have the gift of truth, goodness, harmony 
and life, without its having its origin from Christ as Master, 
Sustainer and Model of men. Would that men would acknowl- 
edge the truth of the sentence of Christ, “I am the light of 
the world,” and would accept it in its full extent which admits 
neither limits nor boundaries. If they would thus expose their 
minds and hearts to His Divine Rays, how much life, how 
much peace and hope would blossom in this vale of ours! 

On the other hand, if private tragedies wound their spirits, 
if skepticism and vanity wither so many hearts, if falsehood 
becomes a weapon in debate, if hatred flares up between classes 
and peoples, if there is a succession of wars and revolts from 
one end of the earth to the other, if crimes are committed, 
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the weak oppressed, the innocent placed in chains, if the laws 
are inadequate and the ways of peace obstructed—in a word, 
if this vale of ours is still furrowed by rivers of tears in spite 
of the marvels effected by the wisdom and culture of modern 
man, it is a sign that something has been taken away from 
the clarifying and enriching purpose of the Light of God. 

Let the splendor of the Resurrection then, be an invitation 
to men to put back the world and all that it contains within 
the life-giving Light of Christ, and to conform to His teach- 
ings and designs all souls and bodies, peoples and states, their 
form, laws and plans for the future. Let there be no power 
to prevent this, deriving from either foolish pride or the vain 
fear that, in permitting themselves to be inspired by Christ, 
men will lose something of their liberty or of the autonomy of 
their work. God Who, from the very beginning, has com- 
manded man to subdue the earth and to labor in it (Genesis i, 
28; iii, 23), does not go back on His word nor does He intend 
to take man’s place. He means to guide and sustain him so 
that his designs may be perfectly accomplished, since neither 
God nor man would be satisfied with the existence of a world 
without purpose, but only with a life in constant progress 
towards the fullness of truth, justice and peace. 

But where will men, in actual experience and with certitude, 
make contact with the Light of Christ? By what visible chan- 
nels does it become a means of illumination for mortal eyes, 
a practical guide for action and a ready source of fruitful 
work? You, dear children, know the answer: the Church 
founded and assisted by Christ is the depository of His Light. 
It is, therefore, in a true sense, the “Light of Light,” « visible 
and enduring reality combining qualities human and divine, 
temporal and eternal. To this “city placed on a mountain” 
(Matthew v, 14) Christ has entrusted “the more firm pro- 
phetical word whereunto you do well to attend, as to a light 
that shineth in a dark place” (II Peter i, 19). Fix your gaze, 
then, on it with the sincerity and the prudent judgment of 
the children of light, and not with the unwholesome com- 
placency of the children of darkness who prefer, to their loss, 
to direct their attention on the inevitable shadows which ac- 
company all reality which also contains the human element. 
Man’s shadow, far from extinguishing the Light of God, places 
it in yet clearer relief. 

What is the Light of God shining down on the world? It 
is the vigilant care of the Church concerning doctrine, its 
diligence in spreading and defending the truth, its prudent 
deliberation with regard to novelty and change, its impartiality 
in disputes between classes and nations, its steadfastness in pro- 
tecting the rights of individuals, its fearlessness when con- 
fronted by the enemies of God and of society. Let each ask 
himself the question: What would be the present state of the 
world if so great a light had not been provided? Do you think 
it could pride itself on those achievements in both material 
and moral spheres, which are summed up under the name of 
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culture? Would there still be alive in the conscience of man- 
kind that widespread sense of justice, of true freedom and of 
responsibility which animates the majority of peoples and of 
governments? Again, what are we to say of the awareness of 
unity of the human family as it makes consoling progress in 
understanding and in actual achievements? Who, if not Christ, 
is able to gather and fuse within one single rhythm of broth- 
erly harmony, men so different in race, language and customs, 
as are all of you now listening to us as we address you in His 
name and by His authority? He, in truth, it is, Who has tri- 
umphed over the shadows of death, shines out like a bright 
star over the whole human race. 

But in a manner quite unique, Christ sheds His light on the 
immense family of believers whose glory is in the name of 
Christ, even to the point of accepting a share in His Divine 
Prerogative. To the crowds which were surrounding Him, He 
said, “You are the light of the world” (Matthew v, 14.) Such 
identity of mission which has flowed out from Christ into His 
followers, constitutes in them a title of great honor; but at the 
same time, it invests their actions with a grave responsibility: 
“So let your light shine before men’—He adds—"that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father Who is in 
heaven” (Matthew v, 16). But what “good works” more use- 
ful to the world, can be done at the present day by all who are 
Christians, than the promotion with all their resources of the 
firm restoration of a just peace? Individuals and peoples, na- 
tions and states, institutions and groups, are invited by the 
King of Peace to press on with confidence in this difficult and 
urgent task f + the glory of God. To this will have to be de- 
voted all the itmense store of intelligence and prudence, and, 
where necessary, of unflinching constancy, at the disposal of 
the Christian world, together with the cooperation of all others 
who honestly love peace. Sincerity in willing peace, prompt- 
ness in the complete discharge of all reasonable sacrifices which 
it demands, honesty in discussing its problems, ought of their 
nature to scatter the shadows of distrust. But if—which God 
forbid—that should not happen, it would finally be known to 
whom should be attributed the responsibility for the existing 
disharmony. Be therefore lights of peace in this darkened 
world, and in every issue, God will be on your side. 

Behold, dear sons and daughters of Rome, of Italy and of 
the world, the message which today’s Feast of Easter brings to 
you. Believe in the Light of Christ and of the Church. Love 
and vigorously defend these tremendous gifts given by God 
to the world. We continue to speak in accents of ages long 
past, but with the urgency which today’s continuing uncer- 
tainty demands: “Love this light, this desire for understanding; 
thirst after it in order to arrive at the light by means of the 
light, by so living in it that you never again fall into death” 
for, “in Thee, O Lord, is the fount of life, and in Thy Light we 
shall behold the glory without end” (St. Augustine). Amen. 


Freedom Under the Law 


OUR ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL DOCTRINES DISPROVE THE DOCTRINES OF THE COMMUNISTS 
By VISCOUNT HAILSHAM, QC., the Lord President of the Council of Great Britain 


Delivered at a Dinner Meeting of The Pilgrims of the United States in New York City, February 27, 1958 


R. CHAIRMAN and gentlemen: I was deeply touched 
both by the warmth of your introduction and by 
the moving references to Sir Winston Churchill. 

That kind is born about once every hundred years, and it will 
be a long time before we see one of his sort again. Thank 


God for his recent recovery. But in the immense hush—or 
perhaps I should say the confused memory of sound, which 
has succeeded that great man’s retirement, no one has really 
ascended to his position of moral leadership, and in the 
interval it behooves us all, I think, to offer one another words 
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of guidance and comfort such as may occur to each one. I say 
this by way of preface lest having regard to the kindness of 
Mr. Bullock's (The Chairman) introduction it might be 
thought that in uttering a few thoughts of my own on a great 
theme, I was unaware of my own limitations and short- 
comings or spoke with a lack of diffidence or due modesty. 

In particular, I must say quite candidly that it had never 
occurred to me until I received Mr. Bullock's invitation that 
I might myself ever be accorded the honor of a Pilgrims’ 
dinner. Now that it has happened I find it hard to believe 
that this honor is really for me. But of one thing I am quite 
certain, there never has been a guest at one of these celebra- 
tions who had the cause of Anglo-American friendship more 
completely at heart than I. 

I was saying to Mr. Bullock during dinner that this friend- 
ship is not something which altogether grows without tend- 
ing, and in particular at the present time those of us who 
espouse it, especially those of us who have to carry the 
responsibility of leadership in democracy, have to pay a 
certain price for it. We have intended to do precisely that 
which Sir Winston Churchill has done throughout his public 
life and be forthright and uncompromising in the advocacy 
of the Anglo-American alliance. This is bought in each coun- 
try by the statesmen of that country at a certain price in 
personal popularity, for friendship with an independent power 
is mever an easy burden for a democratic statesman to bear. 
None the less, it is the minimum price for the friendship, and, 
speaking for myself, it is the price which I pay most willingly, 
if it has to be paid, and when it has to be paid. 

Nobody in this world holds his life in fee simple. Each 
one of us has it on lease and a fairly short lease at that, and 
leases are apt to have covenants, and one of the covenants 
of the lease upon which I hold it by the nature of my origin, as 
well as by the nature of my conviction, lies in the maintenance, 
so far as possible, of the friendship between our two coun- 
tries. But having that friendship at heart, it seems to me that 
only slowly are we beginning to see it in its true perspective 
and with its true meaning. For the fact is that it is something 
that is more, much more than friendship, more than a business 
partnership, and more even than an alliance. It is in plain and 
unequivocal language a duty, a duty owed not merely by our 
two nations to themselves and one another, but a duty owed 
by us to the rest of humanity, and if we failed duly to perform 
this duty, we might bring upon civilization a period of almost 
indefinite twilight or even darkness. For I am one of those 
who believe that there is such a thing as a political gospel, 
something the due and willing acceptance of which is neces- 
sary for the true fulfillment of human life upon this planet, 
and, above all, necessary for our safe emergence in this scien- 
tific age as a mature and civilized society, and that gospel, that 
set of political beliefs I choose to call liberty under the law. 

I give it this name rather than any other, though different 
names have been given, fully aware that there is more in it 
implicit than the name would seem to imply. Representative 
institutions are comprehended in the idea, moral principles, 
basic social human decencies, and certainly, though I would 
not choose to emphasize them this evening, truths about the 
nature and destiny of man and his relationship to God. We 
did not invent this system, but more than any other peoples 
we have developed it, fostered it, done our best to spread it, 
and without us, in the arctic climate of this desperate age 
there is small doubt that it would wither and decay. 

It is in a sense in the cause of this freedom that I have 
paid this visit to the United States. I was first asked over to 
Atlanta, Georgia, to address the American Bar Association at 
what I believe was their first national gathering of all lawyers 
since they paid their most welcome visit to us last summer. 
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But I came also for a personal reason, more intimate and 
particular to myself, to visit for the first time in my life the 
home where five or six generations of my mother’s family 
had dwelt on American soil since before the Revolution, and 
I can tell you that this experience has been an even richer one 
and a moving one for myself. 

There is at this time one central message which I feel 
impelled to utter. I do so humbly, conscious that there are 
many other persons better qualified than I to speak. 

It is that in our anxiety, legitimate as this anxiety most 
certainly is, to hold our own in physical weapons, we—and 
by we I mean the people of the United Kingdom, and I 
suspect it may be equally true of the people of the United 
States—we are in danger of forgetting that the thing which 
we are ultimately furthering and defending is a system of 
ones values, and that these spiritual values are not to be 

efended with physical weapons alone. Am I wrong in seeming 
to detect here no less than in my own country a sense of 
faltering in the belief in the efficacy of our standards, the truth 
of our beliefs, the validity of our moral and political ideas? 
If I am right, we should be guilty of a fatal treason. The 
tyranny which we are resisting may be military, but it is a 
military tyranny sustained and made dangerous by a political 
doctrine. Once lose faith in our own political and moral doc- 
trine, and no number of earth satellites, no stockpile of nuclear 
warheads, no ambitious plan of economic aid, will supply the 
deficiency. Either we are, as I believe, the apostles of a true 
gospel of freedom for civilized humanity, and if so must 
believe and act on the belief in that gospel, because we wish 
others to share it with us, or in the struggle of ideas, which 
is the decisive field of conflict, we shall inevitably come off 
second best, and not all the armaments in the world will serve 
to save us then. 

I have said all this not because I would wish in any way 
to minimize and decry vigilance and strength in the purely 
military field, but because I believe that it is mecessary to 
understand the nature and scope of the struggle in order to 
achieve the conditions of victory, and lest by using the quasi- 
military language of politics I may be misunderstood, I would 
wish to say that by victory I mean the suppression of Com- 
munism as an idea, and not the extinction of Communists as 
human beings or the physical domination or destruction of any 
Communist countries or communities. 

It is, however, important for us to realize that the thing 
which renders us Odious to the Communists—and we are 
odious to the Communists—is not any aggressive intention 
on our part, for they know that we harbor no aggressive in- 
tention. Nor is it anything that either nation has done or said 
to annoy or criticize the Communists, which renders us odious, 
although it may well be possible that in the course of political 
thinking hard words are spoken on either side. No, what 
renders us odious is the fact that we are free, and free under 
institutions which are more ordered and attractive than their 
own. Our unforgivable offense is that we are by the general 
standards of mankind prosperous and happy under libertarian 
institutions. For this is a prosperity and happiness which by 
any comparable standards extends throughout te community 
in both our nations, and over a century has tended to spread 
both deeper and wider, and is thus a standing refutation of 
the gospel according to St. Marx; for the principal bad news 
of that gospel was that under the system which he labeled as 
Capitalism there was an inexorable law under which the poor 
grew poorer and the rich richer, until, under the impulse of 
intolerable suffering the masses revolted in victorious revolu- 
tion. 

Our very existence proves that this is approximately the 
Opposite of the truth. Wherever the economic and political 
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doctrines of freedom under the law have been applied in 
good faith, wealth has been distributed more widely than ever 
before. Law has prevailed more universally. Freedom has been 
won and enjoyed. And the improvement of the condition 
of the people has been reflected in longer expectation of life, 
smiling houses and gardens, and abundance of consumer goods. 
For displaying this we can never be forgiven by those to 
whom law and freedom and religion are abhorrent. We cannot 
win their hearts so long as we are true to our principles and 
they to theirs. It is not simply that we disagree with them. It 
is that we disprove the truth of what they believe. 

So by contrast, when Russia exchanged the tyranny of the 
Czars for the tyranny of the Commissars, she exchanged one 
system of dictatorship for another whose resemblances are 
perhaps more astonishing and fundamental than the super- 
ficial differences upon which emphasis is usually laid. 

It so happens, and has been much in my mind this week, 
that one of my great-grandfathers, having been Governor of 
the State of Tennessee, was appointed United States Am- 
bassador—or rather, Minister Plenipotentiary, to the Court 
of the Czars between the years 1850 and 1853. I would like 
to read, by way of illustration of what I have just said, extracts 
from two or three of his dispatches from St. Petersburg to 
Washington. They are the more impressive because they were 
written artlessly, over a hundred years ago, about a system 
of tyranny which has been done away with, and though some 
of the judgments might appear a little partial or even unfair, 
they are possibly none the less significant for that. 

“The Government of Russia,” wrote my great-grandfather 
to his superiors in Washington, “is consistent. It promises no 
freedom and gives none . . . secrecy and mystery characterize 
everything. Nothing is made public that is worth knowing .. . 
You will find no two individuals agreeing in the strength of 
the army and the navy, in the amount of public debt or the 
annual revenue .. . A strange superstition prevails among 
the Russians and it is that they are destined to conquer the 
world . . . One of the most disagreeable features a minister 
has to encounter is the secrecy with which everything is done. 
He can scarcely obtain accurate information until events have 
transpired, and he may rely upon it that his own movements 
are closely observed by eyes that he never sees . .. The Russian 
mind seems naturally distrustful, and this is especially so with 
the Government officials. Nothing is more striking to an 
American observer on his first arrival here than the vigor of 
the police. It would seem that the Capital was in a state of 
siege. And among all the astringents, none is so abhorrent as 
the censorial power .. .” 

“Russia,” he went on, “occupies and will continue to occupy 
a commanding position in every struggle against popular 
rights. And though other Governments, its allies and sub- 
ordinates, may seem to be most active, yet, they are but puppets 
on the stage. The motive power is the man behind the scenes 
... He is the formidable antagonist of the people. He is the 
modern Philip of Macedon, strong in resources both mental 
and physical, but still more powerful in his position; and 
impelled by a hostility to free institutions that admits of no 
compromise and yields to no relaxation,” 

So it is strange to think that not one of these passages was 
written about the present Soviet administration, but about the 
Czarist regime which preceded it. The true contrast is thus 
not between Czardom and Bolshevism. It is between freedom 
under the law and tyranny in whatever form tyranny is found. 
It is not between Fascism and Communism, with democracy 
as a sort of half-way house, but between Fascism and Com- 
munism as examples on the one hand of fundamentally the 
same errors of thinking and acting, and democracy on the 
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other as an example of the true manner in which men should 
live. 

But it is also for us to show that the true manner is also 
the efficient manner; and it is for this reason that our philos- 
ophy of freedom under the law is itself by far our most potent 
weapon in the struggle. So long as Britain and America 
remain, and remain powerful, happy and free, Communism 
will be an unattractive and unnecessary alternative to the 
uncommitted nations of the world. For, though men can be 
made to submit to tyranny by fear of military subjection, like 
the enslaved peoples of Eastern Europe, they can be persu- 
aded to submit willingly to depotism only if it is seen as 
the only alternative to starvation or chaos. By and large men 
have lived always and everywhere in chains. But Western 
Europe, America, and in particular English-speaking nations 
all over the world, including, I would add, the new nations of 
the British Commonwealth, proclaim that there is another 
choice, and that that choice is both practicable and acceptable 
to man’s heart. 

But the choice is acceptable and practicable only on one 
condition not so easily obtainable. To be free a nation must 
deserve freedom, and to deserve freedom depends upon the 
development within the nation of individual qualities not 
merely of independence, but of self-discipline, of integrity, 
decency and compassion in the homes and hearts of individual 
men and families; and these conditions have to be constantly 
observed, since otherwise, as Plato noted more than two 
thousand years ago, the very license and freedom enjoyed by 
democrats tends to overthrow the democratic system itself 
and to replace democracy with a system of despotism. 

When our fathers told us that the price of liberty was 
eternal vigilance they were uttering truth, on condition that, 
by vigilance, they meant at least something which includes 
perpetual self-examination. 

This is what makes the friendship of our two peoples so 
urgent a duty. The system of freedom under the law is a 
living spiritual experience, enjoyed but fitfully in the past, 
and but imperfectly in the countries which gave it birth. 
But the scientific civilization, which is in part its product, and 
of which in part it is also the necessary complement, can 
never hope to survive without enslaving mankind, unless the 
philosophy of freedom under the law, instead of being a sort 
of occult religion, an esoteric creed practiced as luxury among 
a few favored nations of the West, becomes the common 
heritage of mankind. This philosophy is founded on law, a 
law which is not the arbitrary reflection of a tyrant’s will but 
a faithful embodiment of a natural principle of justice, built 
into the warp and woof of the government of the universe 
itself, a law which is the protection of freedom and not its 
enemy. 

It is itself defended by representative institutions, nurtured 
on morality, brought to efflorescence by universal education, 
matured into fruitfulness by the wealth engendered by civiliza- 
tion in which science is used for the enrichment and not for 
the destruction of the human race. 

Lest anyone should think that I am saying things by my 
own doubtful invention, let me quote a sentence or two from 
an ancient Roman author, who wrote long before our ancestors 
had become a people and long before his own had embraced 
the Christian creed: 

“It is the opinion of the wisest men,” he said, “that law 
is not something invented by human thought, not even simply 
something enacted by popular assemblies. No, it is an eternal 

rinciple, something which brings the whole world to order 
the wisdom of its precepts and prohibitions. In a sense, 
they say, law is something first and last in the mind of 
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Almighty God. The natural law which comes down from 
heaven is therefore the just subject of praise. It is mind and 
reason issuing in appropriate rules of conduct by way of 
command and of restraint . . . Law is right reason in agree- 
ment with nature. It is of universal application, unchanging 
and everlasting, summoning men to duty by its commands, by 
its prohibitions turning men away from wrong. In this sense, 
law is not something which can be altered or added to. We 
cannot be freed from its obligations by Parliaments or elec- 
tions, nor does it differ in different countries or at different 
times. It is one law, eternal and unchangeable, valid for all 
nations and all times, and there will be one ruler and master 
of us all—that is God—at once the author and mover of the 
law, and its enforcing judge. If a man disobeys it he is 
running away from himself and denying the most fundamental 
requirements of his own nature; a crime for which he will 
suffer in the end even though he escapes punishment at the 
hands of men.” 

Our system has known many martyrs. Cicero, whose words 
I have just read from, is one, but it has never been tried in 
good faith but what it has brought benefit and blessing to 
those who carried it on. 

What was it that brought our ancestors—and I emphasize 
ours because they were mine no less than yours—what was it 
that brought our ancestors across the seas to this, then empty, 
continent, both before and after the American Revolution? 
Was it not the belief that men should be ruled by something 
less arbitrary than the whims of tyrants or the doctrine of 
bigots, that they should endeavor to carve out, in fresh sur- 
roundings, on new foundations, a system of government 
founded on reason and the age-old longings of the human 
heart? And so they came. They came, not the proud, not the 
privileged and the strong, but the oppressed and poor of 
every land, crowded together in the holds of unseaworthy 
ships, facing Atlantic storms on a diet of weevilled bread 
and slimy water, destitute when they arrived as castaways, 
dying in scores and hundreds, approaching no ordered or 
settled society but the desperate life of the frontier and the 
covered wagon. Yes, and in not so long a time, for the mem- 
ber of my own family who was present at the surrender of 
Yorktown was only my great-great grandfather, pursuing the 
philosophy of freedom under the law they made the greatest 
concentration of wealth and power the world has ever seen. 

But my point is that this was not fortuitous. These men 
brought with them, or else came to this land when there were 
established, the English Common Law, the English language, 
the English Bible, British representative institutions, the five 
great seminal sources of our own versions of freedom under the 
law. And it must be said, for this is needed to complete the 
picture, that the same amazing romance attended the pursuit 
and enjoyment of the same institutions in the country of their 
birth. For it is worth observing that neither wealth nor mere 
power, nor great size, has determined the fortunes of races 
and groups of men in the passage of the human race through 
time. Not Babylon but Jerusalem, not Carthage but Rome, not 
Persia but little Athens have laid subsequent generations 
under an undying debt of gratitude. 

I have spoken of America, my mother’s country, but shall 
I now forget my own? The little island, moored off the 
northwest coast of Europe, Britain, great in name, but not by 
reason of her size, a people not numerous in comparison with 
the great peoples of East and West, brave but not militaristic, 
skilled in the sciences, yet deeply religious, practical builders, 
yet the nation of Milton and Shakespeare, a nation of free 
men, who, having founded and acquired great possessions, 
first filled them with a knowledge and love of freedom, and 
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then converted them into a society of free and independent 
nations. Of her can it not truly be said that her fame will be 
remembered so long as the story of human liberty is canvassed 
on the lips of men? 

I hope you will not feel that this tribute to my own country 
in a strange land has been misplaced. It was to me the in- 
evitable counterpart of my praise of yours, but more still the 
double proof that our system of liberty under the law, pur- 
sued in such very different surroundings and conditions, is 
not merely right but naturally efficacious. 

But now let us look forward together into the future. I 
forbear on this occasion to consider military dangers. But 
our future aim can never be confined to military defense. Our 
aim must be on the free side of the Iron Curtain, to make 
a human society so good and so satisfying that even the 
tyrants and slaves on the other side cannot deny the wonders 
of our achievement. And yet to say that our aim is to produce 
a good society is to say that our aim is itself political. And to 
say that it is political is to admit that, however efficacious our 
political philosophy, our existing constitutional machinery is 
inadequate to the task. No one nation, not even yours, can 
pull itself up into the good life by the strength of its own 
bootstraps. 

When you turned your back on the League of Nations in 
1919, I think many people here realize now that you embarked 
upon a course of conduct which ended in Pearl Harbor. We 
failed and you failed to conquer unemployment. We failed, 
France failed, and you failed to halt the march of Fascism. 
The Communists deserted to the other camp. We failed and 
you failed to check Japanese imperial designs. 

Today the omens are far more auspicious, and our inter- 
national constitutional machinery is much more elaborate. But 
why not admit that it is still inadequate? How could it be 
otherwise when the task is to build up a new world of hap- 
piness where the vast majority of mankind are still suffering 
from age-old poverty and ignorance, and our efforts are 
hampered by a worldwide conspiracy against human freedom. 

The West urgently needs a political machinery less offensive 
than imperialism, but less chaotic than nationalism whether 
in Europe or Africa, or Asia, and if I say that it has the 
philosophy, which I have been trying to describe, I am also 
conceding that we have not yet developed the apparatus. 

What is wanted is consultative machinery on a scale 
adequate to meet the legitimate demands of emergent nations 
without allowing them to forget their responsibilities. 

What is wanted is an economic basis sufficient to support 
the moving tides of an expanding world trade without the 
fluctuations of boom and slump or the perpetual see-sawing 
of the exchanges. 

What is wanted is a system of settling disputes not tied to 
a legalistic interpretation of right, that is, to a defense, always, 
of the status quo, but still observing some objective criteria 
of justice. 

We cannot yet claim to have achieved any of these things, 
but we have, I believe, already the beginnings. And can I, 
remembering that it is but two centuries since New York 
was the village capital of an English colony, can I, speaking 
in this place as the child of five generations of American 
forbears and as a Minister of the Crown of Great Britain, can 
I doubt that God, who has sustained our two peoples through 
so many such strange vicissitudes, has still great work for us to 
do? We can claim to be no master race. We demand no privi- 
leges of birth or ancestry, but in the unfinished saga of the 
sons of Adam we have, I am assured, much honorable service 
to perform. 
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Mounting Problems Of Latin America 


ESSENTIAL THAT THE UNITED STATES ASSIST 
By GEORGE A. SMATHERS, Semator from Florida 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., February 17, 1958 


R. PRESIDENT, the United States today is im- 
M mensely proud of the fact that it has launched its 
first earth satellite, the Explorer, into outer space. 
There is no doubt this scientific achievement has recaptured 
some of the prestige which was lost by America when the 
Soviets set up their sputniks. There is large concentration 
today to regain and maintain our superiority in the scientific 
field. As a nation we feel confident that we shall catch up 
and go ahead in the field of missiles and space phenomena 
if only we will devote enough of our time and talents to the 
task. This is as it should be. But while approving of such a 
course of concentration and dedication to master the new 
problems of the heavens, still we must not lose sight of the 
more troublesome problems of the earth. 

Too often there is a tendency to concentrate on problems 
away from home rather than on those close at hand. Distance 
lends enchantment, particularly in the field of foreign relations. 

The importance of home problems frequently is ignored 
in the rush to take care of those which grow in our minds 
in proportion to the increased distance from our shores. The 
mounting problems of Latin America—our neighbors—here 
on our Western Hemisphere, seem to receive less and less 
attention as developments tie them closer and closer to our 
future—our welfare, our destiny. 

Today Latin America is seething with political, economic, 
and social unrest. Because of Latin America’s importance to 
us from the standpoint of trade, strategy, and raw materials, 
it is essential that we assist it in solving its problems. It is 
in our own enlightened self-interest that we do so immediately. 
If we fail to assume this responsibility, we must be prepared 
to suffer the consequences. 

It has been said many times before but it needs repeating— 
“The 20 Latin American Republics are our stalwart friends.” 
They have stood by us during war and peace. Ours is a 
friendship which has stood the test of time. 

Recently, I have returned from one of my periodic trips 
to Central and South America which afforded me an oppor- 
tunity again to study at first hand some of their current prob- 
lems. I must be frank to say that the trend of developments 
in Latin America, the seriousness of the economic problems 
confronting these countries, and the audacity of a Soviet eco- 
nomic offensive in that area, bring me to the conclusion that 
now is the time for good intentions to be replaced with good 
deeds in implementing our so-called good-neighbor policy. 
In fact this may be our last chance to exercise influence and 
participate in the promotion of the welfare of these Latin 
countries. For the hour is growing late. Let me tell you why. 

Most of us have a shallow understanding of the civilization 
that lies to the south. In reality Latin America consists of 
a group of states firmly devoted to principles that the United 
States seeks to uphold. Down through the years they have 
struggled valiantly to promote democratic principles. In some 
areas great progress has been made. In others, only small 
beginnings. We have two recent examples of the democratic 
processes functioning in Latin America. Recently there was 
an election in Costa Rica where the outgoing President, José 
Figueres, was succeeded by Senor Mario Echandi. The Costa 
Rican Government invited a United Nations team to witness 


the election. The election was conducted without disorder, 
bloodshed, or even the appearance of the military. The new 
administration comes in even though it was opposed by Presi- 
dent Figueres, and the people of Costa Rica are to be com- 
plimented on having made this change in government in a 
typically democratic fashion. 

Another example of the democratic processes coming to 
the front, in Latin America, was the recent election in Guate- 
mala. Some one-half million people voted in an honest ballot, 
and Ydigoras Fuentes received the largest vote. Senor Cruz 
Salazar was second, and the left-wing candidate was last. 
Because neither of the top men was able to obtain a majority, 
the Guatemalan Congress was called upon to make the selec- 
tion. In spite of the fact that Cruz Salazar’s party held a sub- 
stantial majeyity in Congress, these legislators chose the rival 
candidate—the real choice of the Guatemalan people. This 
they did without violence or bloodshed, and in the truest 
democratic traditions. These are definite indications that 
progress is being made. All over Central and South America 
there is an ever-brightening light and an increasing hope. 

There also exists a strong historical tie between the Latins 
and ourselves. As subjugated colonies of Spain and Portugal, 
they were inspired by our efforts for freedom and inde- 
pendence to make the try for themselves, and the history of 
freedom’s progress has been greatly enriched by the names 
of Simon Bolivar, who helped free the countries of Colombia, 
Peru, Venezuela, Panama, and some of the other Central 
American countries; the priest Hidalgo, who did so much in 
Mexico; San Martin, who prepared the way for freedom in 
Argentina; O'Higgins, who helped free Chile; Jose Marti, in 
Cuba, and many others who led the way to Latin American 
independence. Many of those countries even modeled their 
original constitutions after our own. 

Physically the 20 Republics comprise an area of almost 8 
million square miles. This is 15 per cent of the world’s land 
area, and an area 214 times larger than the United States. The 
Republics vary in size from Brazil, which is considerably 
larger than the United States, to Haiti, which is about the size 
of Maryland. 

Latin America has a population of over 183 million people, 
compared to that of 172 million in the United States. It has 
the fastest growing population of any area on earth. It is 
increasing at the rate of 214 per cent a year. This means that 
by 1975, the area will have 56 million more people than the 
United States. By the turn of the century, its total population 
is expected to be in the neighborhood of 500 million. It is 
an area rich in natural resources. The largest unexplored areas 
with great possibilities of petroleum development are today 
in South America. The largest forests outside Siberia are 
found in Latin America. It is almost the richest area on earth 
in mineral deposits of all kinds. Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico 
encompass the finest grazing land to be found anywhere on 
earth. 

With such richness in people and resources the eventual 
economic well-being of the area is only a question of time and 
direction. It is in this area of economic development where 
we, the United States, can and should, play a prominent part. 
Not just because of our friendship for our southern friends, 
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but in our own enlightened self-interest. 

Latin American countries for many years subsisted on 
supplying raw materials and food stuffs to the United States 
and other countries. Since the end of World War II, however, 
they have been urgently seeking to diversify their economies, 
to industrialize and to raise the living standards of their 
peoples. 

In the postwar years great strides have been made in Latin 
America in which we have participated by such means as 
private investments, Export-Import Bank loans, and technical 
assistance. 

Since the end of the war, Latin American manufacturing 
production has increased by 60 per cent. The production of 
basic industrial minerals has increased by 27 per cent. Per 
capita real income has risen at the rate of 314 per cent a year. 
Its gross production increased from $32.2 billion in 1947 to 
$47.2 billion in 1955. This means that the annual growth 
rate has been 5 per cent a year compared to 3.6 per cent for 
the United States during the same period. 

Impressive as these figures are, it must be borne in mind 
that they represent improvements from primitive economies 
to only the first stage of modern economies. The Latin Ameri- 
can people, having tasted the first sweet fruits of economic 
progress, are eager and impatient for more. 

Herein lies the danger. Our mutual enemies, the Com- 
munists, seized upon the fierce longing of our neighbors for 
more rapid fulfillment of their aspirations. With deceptive 
promises, the Communists are seeking to infiltrate Latin 
America both economically and politically. 

Moscow is now bombarding the Latin American countries 
with all sorts of proposals for economic and financial aid, 
trade deals, promises of machinery of all kinds, including vital 
oil-drilling equipment. In fact, the Communists are offering 
economic deals that are tailor-made to the problems of each 
of the Latin American countries approached. Why are they 
doing this? Obviously because they are most anxious to 
establish a foothold in Latin America into which they can 
pour their agents and their propaganda. These are the same 
tactics the Commies have already used so successfully in the 
Middle East. 

Here are some of the steps the Soviets are taking in their 
drive to infiltrate and win away from us our Latin American 
friends. It has persuaded an official Argentine mission to go 
to Moscow to buy $8 million worth of goods, including oil- 
drilling equipment. 

In Rio de Janeiro a Soviet trading agency—Torgbras—is 
offering to supply Brazil with oil-drilling equipment in ex- 
change for raw materials. 

A Soviet delegation has gone to Colombia with glowing 
offers to trade industrial equipment for coffee, though the 
Russians drink little coffee. It has also been reported that 
Russia seeks to purchase 20,000 tons of copper from Chile, 
at a price admittedly unprofitable to the Soviets. 

Russia will trade oil machinery for Brazilian coffee for the 
purpose of strengthening her already powerful 60,000-strong 
Brazilian Communist Party. In the same way, Russia has just 
bought a large sum of Chilean copper, and thus hopes to gain 
a foothold in one of the rich copper regions of this hemisphere. 

The Soviet offensive is not limited to these countries alone 
but includes others in South and Central America as well. 
The Latin American Republics are vital to our defense, and 
our security depends in great measure upon the support we 
receive from them. Obviously if the Communists are allowed 
to infiltrate in this area while we sit and watch, then our 
security will be seriously endangered. 

It is self-defeating for the United States to be exerting 
itself economically and financially toward other more distant 
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areas of the world if at the same time we do not render the 
type of assistance needed and asked for by our neighbors in 
our own hemisphere. We cannot say that we need not help 
Latin America because Europe, the Middle East, and the Far 
East are the immediate danger areas in the cold war. The fact 
is that any Soviet penetration in Latin America could do us 
incalculable harm. 


LATIN AMERICA’S IMPORTANCE TO THE UNITED STATES 

I say this because we are greatly dependent upon Latin 
America. The region is a principal source of raw materials. 
We require their military and political assistance. They com- 
prise a great bulk of our foreign trade upon which our 
economy depends, and then, of course, because of the simple 
geographical fact that Latin America forms the southern 
flank of our national military defenses. 

More specifically, at present our two-way trade with that 
area is running at a rate of $8 billion annually. Latin America 
buys 22 per cent of our exports and supplies us with 30 per 
cent of all our imports. The raw materials which the area 
supplies us are needed in peacetime for our industries, and 
for our own military programs. For example, Venezuela now 
supplies 48 per cent of our petroleum imports. Brazil supplies 
78 per cent of our imports of quartz crystals. Venezuela, Peru, 
and Brazil furnish us with 37 per cent of our imports of iron 
ore. Brazil furnishes 10 per cent of our manganese ore imports. 
Bolivia, Argentina, and Brazil supply 34 per cent of our 
tungsten imports. Peru supplies 100 per cent of our vanadium 
imports. Brazil and Argentina supply us with 47 per cent of 
our illium imports. Chile, Mexico, and Peru 60 per cent of 
our copper imports. Mexico and Peru, 39 per cent of lead 
imports. Cuba, 10 per cent of nickel imports. Mexico and 
Peru, 41 per cent of zinc imports, and Mexico 25 per cent 
of antimony. Most of our coffee, all of our bananas, and more 
than 70 per cent of our sugar imports come to us from Latin 
America. Our requirements of these and many other materials 
necessary to our own economy are available in increasing 
quantities from the still untapped resources of our neighbors 
to the south. 

During World War II, the Latin American Republics not 
only supplied us with needed bases, but helped guard vital 
sea lanes, while Brazil and Mexico contributed fighting forces. 
During the Korean conflict, Colombia sent troops. Today, all 
the American Republics cooperate for the defense of the 
hemisphere through the Inter-American Defense Board. 


COMMUNIST ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 

The current Communist moves in Latin America have real 
prospects of succeeding if we do not act with resolution and 
foresight in helping these nations solve the serious economic 
problems which now plague the area. 

It is a sad commentary that those who are closest to us, who 
mean the most to us, and on whom we depend the most are 
the last to receive the minimum assistance they so urgently 
require. Certainly, I do not pretend to say that the interests 
of the United States in Europe, the Middle East, and Asia 
are not vital. Nor do I mean to _— that we should place 
our interests in Latin America of those in other areas 
of the world. I do mean to say quite emphatically that unless 
we give equal attention and assistance to the problems which 
our Latin American neighbors are facing, we stand in real 
danger of opening the area to eager Communist economic 
and political penetration. 

I do not speak idly when I say this. Nor do I seek to 
exaggerate in order to emphasize the point. The facts of 
United States relations with Latin America speak for them- 
selves. They tell us a story that every American should have 
at his fingertips; namely, that any vacuum created or left in 
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Latin America can be filled by the pernicious actions of the 
Communists who are only too alert to probe where weakness 
develops. 

The challenge presented by the Soviets demands that the 
problems of our neighbors to the south be given a top spot on 
the priority list, and that no time be lost in meeting this new 
threat. 

Where are some of the areas in which we can be of direct 
and immediate assistance? Let me briefly touch on some of 
them. 


PROBLEMS IN BASIC FIELDS OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND SANITATION 

Although Latin America has many valuable assets in popula- 
tion, natural resources, and political and cultural similarity 
with the United States, still some liabilities and shortcomings 
remain. 

There is a great deal of poverty, disease, and illiteracy in 
the area today. 

Great strides have already been made in the fields of 
health, education, and sanitation; but a great deal more needs 
to be done. These are basic problems that remain to be solved. 
This administration has talked a great deal about “trade not 
aid.” Surely we would all agree that trade is much to be 
desired over aid. The Latins recognize and approve of the idea. 

But a level of health, literacy, and basic economic and 
political development is needed before private capital will risk 
moving into an area. There have to be reasonable grounds to 
believe a profit can be made before the private capitalist will 
invest money and time. Areas ridden with disease, pestilence, 
and illiteracy hardly provide the incentive necessary to en- 
courage the flow of private investment. It is highly improbable, 
therefore, that private investment would do anything about 
health, education, and sanitation projects, for there is no 
immediate and direct monetary return in promoting them. 
Private investment today is attracted only to thcse countries 
in Latin America where at least minimum standards have 
already been achieved in these basic fields. 

Unfortunately, there are few such countries. As a matter 
of fact, over 68 per cent of American private investment 
which amounts to over $7 billion is located in 5 Latin Ameri- 
can countries, namely, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, and 
Venezuela. Most of this private capital investment is in oil. 
Remember that there are 15 other Republics, many of which 
have not been able to develop an atmosphere or conditions 
which would attract private capital. 

They need assistance in the development of their basic 
fundamental economy such as health, education, sanitation, 
roads, farms, and the like, before private capital will be at- 
tracted to their countries. 

Many of my colleagues will recall that in July 1956 I 
introduced, and the Congress passed, a bill making an appro- 
priation for a special fund aimed at developing our sister 
republics in these vital basic fields. The appropriation was in 
a relatively small amount, namely $15 million, 75 per cent of 
which was on a loan basis. While the State Department did 
not approve of the idea at the time, the resounding ty 
given by the Congress for this regional development fund 
and the general approval by the recipient countries of this ty 
of development-loan program planted the seed of the de- 
velopment-loan type of program in the minds of those in the 
State Department, and I think had something to do with 
their subsequent presentation of an overall development-type 
program for the various countries around the globe that 
we aid. In any event, when the Latin American countries 
found out about this congressional program; designed for 
them, they literally ran over each other in their efforts to 
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get this limited help. After much delay on the part of the 
administrative branch of our Government, the fund was 
finally allocated in the following manner: 

Two grants, totalling $2 million, were made. One was to 
the Organization of American States, for agricultural research, 
in the amount of $500,000; the other went to the Panamanian 
Sanitary Bureau, in the amount of $1% million, to be used 
in the battle to eradicate dreaded malaria from this hemisphere. 

This was in anticipation of the President's State of the 
Union message of January 9, 1958, when he offered to co- 
operate with the Soviet Union in battling malaria. 

I must say that I think the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives should take particular notice of the splendid work 
which Dr. Rollin S. Atwood, of the ICA, did in administering 
the development-loan program for Latin America. Although 
too much time was taken in getting the program started, 
nevertheless, when Dr. Atwood was put in charge, he took 
hold of the program promptly, and made loans which I believe 
everyone would approve; and thereafter he carried on the 
program with considerable dispatch. 

The following loans were made: 

Panama was granted a loan of $2 million, for the construc- 
tion of water and sewage works in the city of Panama. Panama 
has agreed to repay the loan in 20 years, with 3 per cent 
interest. 

Mr. President, last fall it was my privilege to see what was 
being done in Panama with this type of program. I am sure 
that every Member of the Senate would have been heartened 
to see the great and beneficial use which the people of Panama 
were making of the money which the Congress had provided 
to them on a loan basis. 

Costa Rica received a loan of $2 million, payable on the 
same terms as those of the loan to Panama. The money is 
being utilized by Costa Rica to rejuvenate the Children’s 
Hospital in San José. 

A loan of $850,000 was made to Chile, to help seven 
Chilean universities establish a central library and equip their 
laboratories for the training of youth in the technical and 
scientific fields. 

Peru received a loan of $2 iillion, to be used to open for 
settlement rich agricultural lands. 

Ecuador received a loan of $2 million, to finance a land- 
resettlement project. 

I saw both of the plans which the governments of those 
countries had for the use of this money. Once again I am 
certain that the Congress would heartily approve of the action 
those governments were taking. The Congress would be 
greatly gratified to know of the enthusiasm with which the 
programs were received by the peoples of those countries, not 
just by the government officials. 

Paraguay received a loan of $1 million, for agricultural and 
industrial development. 

Honduras received a loan of $3 million, for water and 
sewage systems and for area resettlement development. 

A United States Embassy dispatch characterized the loan 
to Costa Rica as follows: 

It is doubtful whether it would have been possible to 
find any other cooperative project which would create more 
good will than this one. 

The ICA mission in Chile considered the loan made to 
that country a brilliant opportunity of furthering good re- 
lations among Chilean institutions of higher learning, the 
United States Government and other agencies thus helping 
to counteract the Marxist influence that has been in evidence 
in some of the Chilean universities. 

Loans to other areas under this program were hailed with 
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equal enthusiasm. It was a modest program, benefiting only 
seven Latin American countries, but was one which Latin 
America had long desired. It was no handout. It was a program 
which helped those countries maintain their self-respect. The 
tremendous impact it has had on fostering our good-neighbor 
relations has been inestimable. It gave to them the special 
attention which should be given to a trusted friend. Latin 
America and her friends are most anxious to have it continued, 
for it gave to that area just recognition in connection with 
our Overall foreign-aid program. Although it fell short of the 
actual needs, it was a start in the right direction. It is the 
judgment of the students of Latin America that this type of 
program will go far toward offsetting the overtures of the 
Communist offensive now occurring in Latin America. 

Last year, although the Senate desired to continue the pro- 
gram on a separate basis, unfortunately, when the foreign-aid 
appropriations bill went to conference, the Latin American 
section became lost in the shuffle. It was my understanding, 
however, that many of the conferees thought there was no 
necessity to have a separate program for this area alone, 
believing that in the creation of the Development Loan Fund, 
Latin America would receive the same benefits, except on a 
larger scale, in implementing the type of assistance con- 
templated by the amendment which I proposed in 1956. This 
fund, as will be recalled, was set up and money was appropri- 
ated, to be loaned for the purpose of increasing the productive 
capacity and economic resources of free peoples throughout 
the world. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Congress set up the fund, 
and made it available almost 6 months ago, I regret to report 
that the ICA has not yet made one single loan from the fund. 
Furthermore, it was not until early last month that a manager 
was appointed to direct the fund. The Government agency 
which is to make financing from this fund available on a 
loan basis to nations, private firms, and individuals is just 
getting organized. The development loan fund, which was 
announced last year with so much fanfare by the administra- 
tion, and which has been the subject of so many self-adulatory 
statements by administration spokesmen since that time, has 
had a long count down—too long, in fact. 

The Congress, in effecting the necessary legislation and in 
appropriating the funds for the establishment and operation 
of the development fund, carried out its responsibilities quickly 
and effectively. I recommend and strongly urge that the 
executive branch take immediate steps to expedite the 
handling of loans under this fund. 

As all of us know, there are many worthwhile projects 
which will stimulate economic growth and development in 
Latin America. For various reasons, some of these projects 
cannot receive favorable consideration for financing from the 
Export-Import Bank or from any source other than the 
development loan fund. Therefore, I express the hope that 
the fund will provide adequate monies for Latin America, in 
continuing and implementing the proposal adopted by the 
Congress in 1956. 

Mr. President, in that connection let me say that I think 
it is gratifying that finally there has been appointed, as 
manager of the fund, a very able man, Mr. Dempster McIntosh. 
It was my pleasure to meet him in 1955, as I recall, when he 
was the Ambassador of the United States to Paraguay. He 
was an outstanding ambassador. Later I saw him when he 
was moved to Venezuela, where he became our Ambassador. 
He has now been brought here, to administer this fund. He 
has indicated to me that he is anxious to get the work started. 
I hope the ICA and the State Department will cooperate with 
Manager McIntosh. He has had great experience in privace 
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business. He was an executive of the Philco Corp. before he 
joined the Foreign Service of this country. 


TRADE POTENTIAL 

Of great importance to all Latin American countries is the 
need for a stable trade policy with the United States. Why? 
Because trade with the United States is the source from which 
these countries gain the necessary dollars to buy American 
machinery, vehicles, and supplies which they need for their 
industrialization and expansion programs. Their development 
programs in many cases are actually pegged to the volume 
of dollars which they earn through the sale of their mineral 
and agricultural products to the United States. 

Latin America’s dependence on the United States market 
is very great. For example, Colombia, Mexico, and Cuba sell 
two-thirds of their total exports to the United States. The 
United States is the major market for 10 coffee exporting 
countries of Latin America. Cuba supplies 73 per cent of our 
imports of sugar. Peru’s export of lead and zinc to the United 
States represents 31 per cent of her total sales to our country. 
Mexico's exports of lead and zinc equal about 25 per cent 
of her total sales to this country. 

Cuba’s economy is dependent on its sale of sugar to the 
United States. It represents 50 per cent of Cuba's total income. 
Two out of three Cubans depend on sugar for their paycheck. 
Now, when we change our program and decrease the amount 
of sugar we allow Cuba to sell in the United States, we 
obviously upset Cuba’s economy, create unemployment, un- 
certainty, and havoc. 

This sudden change in the situation in Cuba is naturally of 
concern to us. They are our friends. But also important to 
us, and a point which we frequently overlook, is that 98 per 
cent of the dollars which they get for selling sugar to us, 
returns to the United States for purchases of machinery, farm 
equipment, farm products, and so forth. 

This is substantially true with reference to the other Latin 
American countries. 

Neither Cuba, nor any other Latin American country can 
buy goods in the United States unless they have dollars. Our 
sellers do not take pesos. So, when we close our ports to Latin 
imports we cut the supply of dollars to these countries and, in 
turn, it means we reduce their purchases in the United States 
and at the same time drive them into the Communists’ trade 
programs, with all the sinister results that go with that. 

Mexico is one of our best customers. She asks little from 
us, except some trade. She needs machinery to develop her 
roads, her mines, and other resources. She buys it mostly in 
the United States. Last year Mexico spent over a half-billion 
dollars here. United States auto workers, whose industry we 
know is presently depressed, would cheer the fact that Mexico 
spent $117 million on automobiles, parts, and accessories last 
year. She has to have dollars to buy. Where does she get 
dollars? From the sale of her coffee, copper, lead, and zinc 
primarily. The money realized from the sale of these items is 
practically all spent in the United States, providing employ- 
ment in steel, railroads, lumber, and other industries, as the 
Senator from New Mexico indicated. Now, if we raise tariffs 
on lead and zinc and build walls against Mexico’s imports, we 
lose their purchases—$840 million—which mean much to us, 
but at the same time we drive them into trade with others— 
particularly the Soviets. 

Is this a wise policy? I do not believe it to be, and I do 
not believe any thoughtful person could believe it to be. There- 
fore, it is disturbing to see the administration actually recom- 
mend to the Congress an excise tax on imports of lead and 
zinc. 

I might say to the Senator from Louisiana that.I was in 
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Mexico this past fall. While visiting there, I was taken to 
some of the large sugar plantations. The sugar industry, as a 
matter of fact, gave a party for me after we had seen some 
of the sugar plantations. 

The people of Mexico made the argument to us, “As a 
matter of fact, we recognize that domestic sugar is grown in 
the United States and that you must look after your own 
producers first. However, if you will look at every one of 
the machines which we have in every one of our sugar plants” 
—and I saw many of them—“you will see it is stamped ‘Made 
in Cincinnati, Ohio,’ or ‘Made in Springfield, Ill’, or some- 
thing like that. Every one of the manufactured items in each 
of these plants was bought in the United States.” 

Therefore, purchase of such machines has provided em- 
playment for people in the Midwest, and particularly in the 
northern area of the United States. 

The people in Mexico said, “Actually, if we are not per- 
mitted to sell some sugar in the United States, we will not 
get enough dollars so that we may turn around and spend 
them in the United States. All we ask at the present time with 
respect to sugar is that we have the right to sell sufficient 
sugar in the United States so we can get a sufficient number 
of dollars so that we may turn around and spend them in the 
United States to modernize and rehabilitate our sugar planta- 
tions. All the money we realize from the sugar sales goes 
back to the United States.” 

I agree with the Senator from Louisiana that some of the 
representatives from the States of the North and the Midwest, 
particularly, where great industry is situated, should be very 
strongly in favor of this program of permitting the Latin 
American countries to trade with the United States. 

These programs must be by nature reciprocal. It does not 
mean anything if we trade only with a country which in turn 
does not buy anything from us. 

There were undoubtedly good domestic reasons which may 
have prompted this action but there were equally good inter- 
national reasons which should bave given the administration 
cause to reflect upon the damage it would do to our relations 
and trade with Mexico and Peru and even Canada. Now this 
does not mean that we should turn our backs on our own 
producers of lead and zinc. They are experiencing great dif- 
ficulty and they need some help. Perhaps the answer lies in 
greater depletion allowance for lead and zinc deposits or pos- 
sibly consideration should be given as to the wisdom of estab- 


lishing a Metal Credit Corporation which would render as-' 


sistance to our domestic lead and zinc mines whenever prices 
do not cover costs of production. There is good reason to 
believe that such a corporation could be operated at limited 
expense to the taxpayers and would have a stabilizing effect 
upon our lead and zinc producing mines. In my opinion, the 
creation of a Metal Credit Corporation would be far better 
than cutting ourselves off from our neighbors and upsetting 
the intricate balance of their economies which can result only 
in a worsening relationship with the United States. 

Mr. President, we should not consider the lead and zinc 
situation as an isolated matter. In Latin America the ad- 
ministration’s recommendation for an excise tax on lead and 
zinc imports was regarded, rightly or wrongly, as the first 
step in a series of moves to build a wall around ourselves at 
the expense and harm of Latin American producers. It was 
taken to mean that the United States was embarking on a 
policy of tariff protection and that the reciprocal trade program 
was a device to maintain tariffs at a low rate when it was 
convenient for us to do so and as something to be bypassed 
when it did not suit us. 

While I was in Lima, Peru, last December, the Peruvian 
Congress, out of their disappointment over our recommending 
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increased tariffs on importation of lead and zinc, passed a 
law taxing United States-owned businesses operating in Peru. 
This was most unfortunate. Our Ambassador, Mr. Achilles, an 
able and dedicated man, and I remonstrated with Peru’s able 
Finance Minister, Juan Pardo, about this, but it availed 
nothing. The Peruvian Congress felt we had hit them a low 
blow, and they were hitting us back, even though it meant 
cutting off their nose to spite their face. These are the kinds 
of acts we must stop. I believe we want to be good neighbors. 
I think we are good neighbors and we must be good neigh- 
bors in fact, as well as in word. A good trade policy becomes 
a good foreign policy. 

In 1956 our exports to Latin America amounted to $3.9 
billion. Our purchases from this area fell below this figure by 
more than $100 million, giving us a favorable balance of 
trade of over $100 million. The most recent figures show that 
in the first 7 months of 1957 Venezuela, our best customer 
in Latin America, purchased $535 million worth of our prod- 
ucts; Mexico bought $505 million; Cuba bought $348 million; 
Brazil bought $263 million and Argentina bought $177 
million. These amounts could well be increased as I will ex- 
plain just a bit later, but we must be ever mindful that these 
figures can be increased only by making it possible for our 
Latin American friends to get dollars, and they can get dollars 
only by selling their goods in the United States for dollars. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by citing the case of our 
best customer, Canada. With a population of 16 million 
people, it purchased almost $4 billion worth of our products 
in 1956. This means that every man, woman, and child in 
Canada bought $248 worth of goods from the United States 
in that year. Latin America, with a population of 183 million, 
purchased $3.9 billion of our products in 1956. This amounts 
to only $20 per capita. By using Canada as an example, I do 
not mean to say that Latin America can be suddenly propelled 
to a level equal to Canada. What I do mean to say is that 
even a small increase in the purchasing power of the people 
of Latin America would unquestionably result in a tremendous 
stimulant to our own economy. 


PRIVATE CAPITAL IN LATIN AMERICA 

Increased trade means an increased flow of United States 
private capital into Latin America. The investments of private 
companies in this area in petroleum, mining, manufacturing, 
agriculture, public utilities, and in other fields are larger than 
in any other area of the world. American direct investments 
in Latin America had a book value of $7 billion in 1956, and 
account for one-third of our total foreign investments. How- 
ever, as stated earlier, half of these investments are in Vene- 
zuela, Brazil, Cuba, and Mexico. In 1956 these investments 
produced $2.8 billion of goods and services for use in Latin 
America and accounted for $2.1 billion of the area’s total 
dollar exports. Yet these investments are only a small amount 
of the total of Latin American investment needs. 

The volume of our trade and investments in Latin America 
is impressive but the real significance lies not so much in the 
present volume, but in future prospects. 

The stakes in inter-American trade are high. If we choose 
to restrict their trade with us, we will narrow our own in- 
dustrial base, curtail our best markets, and drive them to 
greater intercourse and trade with Communist-bloc countries. 


UNITED STATES NEEDS LATIN AMERICAN MARKETS 
A point that has always puzzled me is why it is that we, as 
a nation, so indifferently accept Latin American friendship and 
look upon it as a matter of course. 
The indisputable fact is that we need the Latin Americans, 
and particularly do we need their markets. 
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Within the past week the President of the United States 
stated on two occasions that if the present recession con- 
tinues it will be necessary for this administration to undertake 
somewhat drastic economy measures in order to stop the 
downward trend. He has even had the Postmaster General 
announce what amounts to a large public works program 
with a statement of the need to build and rehabilitate over 
1,200 post offices around the country. 

The unemployment figure was announced last week to 
have now risen to over 4 million people. We now have greater 
unemployment than we have had at any time since 1941. The 
economic indicators prepared and published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce indicate that the steel industry is producing 
at about 56 per cent of its capacity, that the automobile in- 
dustry is producing at less than 70 per cent of its capacity, 
that general heavy machinery is producing at much less than 
60 per cent of its capacity. There are continued and steady 
cut backs in almost every line of production with very little 
plant expansion because of already great unused capacity. 

It is obviously wasteful to our economy to have idle plant 
capacity. The markets here in the United States have greatly 
contracted in the past 22 years. 

In the past the general United States market has not been 
sufficient to utilize and consume all the items which we were 
able to manufacture. As a matter of fact, the Department of 
Commerce figures show that export trade represents a large 
part of our income. One out of every eight employed people 
are working in industries producing for export. Therefore, as 
our export markets decrease, obviously unemployment in- 
creases and the deterioration of our economy is accelerated. 
We can well ask the questions: Where are the producers in 
the United States to find an outlet for their goods? Where will 
labor find a salable market for the products of its labor? 

In the past, much of that which we made and produced has 
gone to Latin America. About 33 per cent of all United States 
exports have gone to the 20 republics to the south of us. I 
have already made note of the fact that the list of our best 
customers consists primarily of the Latin American countries. 

However, our best customers—Canada, Japan, the United 
Kingdom, and West Germany—prove that industrially ad- 
vanced nations generate a greater purchasing capacity than 
underdeveloped countries. In Latin America, this is also demon- 
strated. Venezuela and Mexico, the two American Republics 
which have best succeeded in diversifying their productivity, 
are our top customers south of the Rio Grande. Logically, then, 
as Latin American standards of living rise, their purchasing 
power likewise mounts—and the United States economy stands 
to gain. 

A good illustration of what Latin America means to our 
labor forces, to our plant capacity, and to our economy, is 
revealed in the example of just one country. In 1956, Vene- 
zuela bought from us $142 million worth of machinery, and 
that machinery came from 26 of our States. They bought 
from us $45 million worth of food, and that money was dis- 
tributed in 24 of our States. Venezuela bought from us in 
1956 $19 million worth of wood and paper products and 
that came from 11 of our States. They spent $38 million on 
textiles which came from 11 of our States. They spent $14 
million on minerals which came from 17 of our States. 

So it is clear that, from the farmers in Wisconsin to Pitts- 
burgh’s steelworkers to the millhands in Mississippi, all of 
them have a great stake in Latin America. 

Because of the record population growth and the rapid 
rate of economic development, markets in Latin America are 
increasing at amazing speeds. Growth of Latin American 
cities and towns is astonishing. Some of these metropolitan 
cities are growing faster than our own. Anybody who has seen 
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the skyscrapers, the new modernistic office buildings, the 
new highways, the modern efficient new industries and the 
bustling airports will share my admiration for the energy 
and intelligence of these people carrying out an economic 
revolution that is a pacemaker in the world. 

The cities of Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Buenos 
Aires, Argentina; Lima, Peru; Caracas, Venezuela; Cali, Medel- 
lin and Barranquilla, Colombia; and Mexico City are examples 
of this dynamic urban development in Latin America. 

Perhaps I can better illustrate the extent of the urban 
growth in Latin America if I compare it to our own. 

During the period from 1946 to 1955 urban population in 
the United States increased at a rate of 1.8 per cent. This 1.8 
per cent represents the sum total of expansion in our cities 
and towns, which has been indeed remarkable. But if we 
compare it to the rate of growth in some of the Latin 
American countries we can realize immediately that the de- 
velopment of cities and towns in Latin America has been truly 
fantastic. In Brazil during this same period, urban population 
increased by 3.8 per cent, Mexico by 4.8 per cent, Peru and 
Chile by 3.2 per cent, Colombia and Argentina by 3.8 per 
cent, Colombia and Argentina by 3.8 per cent, and Venezuela 
by an incredible 6.8 per cent. 

This urbanization indicates an accelerated industrial activity, 
with its consequent stimulus to purchasing power. 

This development is of real importance to our country 
because these friendly peoples prefer to buy and use Ameri- 
can machinery, American appliances, American consumer 
goods, and in fact anything that has the label on it “Made in 
U. S. A.” American-made products in Lazin America have a 
reputation for quality and integrity. The Latin American 
people know that when they buy American products they are 
buying something reliable. Furthermore, they are psycho- 
logically attached to our country and share a pride with us 
when they use American goods. 


EFFECTIVE UNITED STATES ASSISTANCE ESSENTIAL 

The solution of the economic problems of Latin America 
rests on more loans, a stable trade policy, and inducements 
to American private enterprise to invest in these countries on 
an increasingly larger scale. 

With regard to loans, the Export-Import Bank has recently 
been doing a better job in this matter. It stepped up its 
lending to Latin America. For the fiscal year 1957 loans 
totaling $396 million were made. In the first half of this 
year loans totaling $159 million have been made. While the 
record of the bank is showing improvement, it is still far 
short of supplying even the minimum needs of Latin America 
for capital. I noted with some satisfaction that the President 
in his budget message requested an increase in the capitaliza- 
tion of the Export-Import Bank in the amount of $2 billion. 
I believe this added authorization will result in more help 
to Latin America. 

Let us remember this help is not a giveaway. These are 
loans at reasonable interest rates, and the performance on the 
repayment of loans granted by the Latin Americas has been 
excellent. Of the $1.7 billion actually disbursed by the bank 
since its inception in 1934 to June 30, 1957, $800 million 
has already been repaid. There has been no failure of repay- 
ments on any of the loans made to Latin American countries. 
On the contrary, our Government through the Export-Import 
Bank has made over a quarter of a billion dollars in interest 
payments from the Latin American countries. I emphasize 
that we have made $250,699,000 from these loans made to 
Latin America. So we realize a financial benefit from the loans 
while at the same time we strengthen the earnings of our 
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Latin neighbors so that they can buy more from our manu- 
facturers and producers. 

One of the most pressing problems for American private 
enterprise in the Latin American area is the difficulty of secur- 
ing local currency funds for working capital. 

One of the methods devised to assist American private 
enterprise in this regard was in making available local 
currencies generated as a result of our surplus agricultural 
sales under Public Law 480. 

Numerous sales of surplus agricultural commodities have 
been made under this law. A major part of the proceeds of 
such sales have been loaned back to the purchasing nations. 
Private investors in Latin America previously had not had 
access to such local currency funds, badly needed for working 
capital, and as a hedge against serious foreign exchange 
losses. However, under the terms of the Cooley amendment 
to public Law 480, Congress last year indicated its desire 
that up to 25 per cent of such local currency funds be made 
available to foreign private investors, including those of 
United States nationality. 

If this provision is carried out practically, it should be of 
great help to United States investors already there, and en- 
courage new investments to be made in these Latin American 
countries. But it will be necessary for the United States to 
insist upon vigorous implementation of this amendment in 
the sales contracts. 

Greater vigor will have to be exercised if the ICA 
investment guaranty program is to serve as a definite 
stimulant for United States private investments in Latin 
America. To date only nine Latin American countries 
have signed an investment guaranty agreement. They are 
Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Paraguay, and Peru. The remaining 11 republics, which 
include some of the major Latin American countries, do not 
yet participate in the program, which causes some prospective 
investors to hold back. 

Renewed efforts must be made to persuade the remaining 
Latin American countries to join in the investment guaranty 
program. 

UNITED STATES NEGATIVE ATTITUDE 

Inter-American economic problems have been explored to 
death in the last 5 years. But the United States has yet to 
come up with a bold plan to make the hemisphere a real 
stronghold of the free world. 

Although we do not have a plan, we reject virtually all 
proposals made by Latin America for effective cooperation 
in Inter-American affairs. I would agree that not all their 
proposals would be completely practical for us, but the point 
is—we are not coming up with any good alternatives. 

For example, Latin America proposed the creation of an 
Inter-American Bank. We replied that the Export-Import Bank 
and the World Bank could provide all the capital for the 
worthwhile projects that Latin America needed. Now it may 
be that this could be the answer, but the fact is it has not 
answered the needs of the Latin Americas and that is why 
the pleas for assistance continue to be made. 

Latin American countries proposed the establishment of 
an organization to control the price of coffee. While it is true 
we do not grow coffee in the United States, nevertheless, we 
have a direct and indirect concern in the price stabilization 
of coffee. Nevertheless, we turned down their proposal. 

They subsequently proposed the creation of an organization 
to promote consumption of coffee and provide better eco- 
nomic and statistical information on its production. We said 
we were not interested in participating in the organization, 
although we finally consented to send an observer to the 
sessions in Rio de Janeiro, at which the Latin American 
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countries had already agreed to set up an organization of 
their own. 

The twenty Latin American Republics are anxious to help 
themselves. They have been endeavoring to pull themselves 
up by their own bootstraps. They seek no handouts. They are 
anxious to become self-reliant and independent, and certainly 
they insist on maintaining their independence and own self- 
respect. 

But they do need assistance on a loan basis and that is 
what they seek from us. They want the United States to sit 
down with them and discuss their mutual problems and seek 
solutions thereto on a man-to-man basis—not like a rich uncle 
telling a poor relative that if he would just stop squandering 
his money his troubles would be over. 

They do not want lectures. They want a lift. 

They do not need advice. They need assistance. 

They do not need another study, for all students of the 
problems of Latin America know that what they need are 
sources for getting dollars for the purpose of strengthening 
themselves. 

They want to be assured of stable, consistent trade policies 
with the United States so they can plan for the years ahead 
without fear that our doors will be opened wide one moment, 
then summarily slammed the next. A swinging-door policy 
will do us no good in Latin America. We need long-range, 
consistent, trade policies upon which we all can rely. 


LATIN AMERICANS ARE OUR PROVEN FRIENDS 

The Latin American countries have stood side by side with 
us for many years. During the last war they broke relations 
with the Axis countries and many of them declared war on 
our mutual enemies. Some of them gave us active military 
support. Others provided us with air and naval bases. All of 
them made available to us the strategic raw materials which 
our war industries urgently required and which they could 
get no place else. 

The Latin American countries have been stalwart supporters 
of the same objectives as have been fought for by the United 
States on cold war measures in the United Nations. They have 
shown, too, a great sense of responsibility in helping to 
make the United Nations an effective organization for peace. 

In the Organization of American States, the United States 
and the Latin American countries have made an outstanding 
contribution to world peace and harmony by giving a vivid 
demonstration to the rest of the world how a regional or- 
ganization can maintain peace and work effectively toward 
the economic, social, and cultural advancement of its peoples. 

At this time I would like to pay tribute to the Organization 
of American States. It has done an effective job in maintaining 
peace in Latin America. It has proved to be the most successful 
international agency in the world today. 

We are indeed fortunate to be a member of this organiza- 
tion which is composed of all of the 20 Republics of Latin 
America and ourselves. 

It has been extremely successful in preventing possible 
causes of difficulties and insuring peaceful settlements of 
disputes that have arisen among its membership. 

It has demonstrated that where men of sincere purpose and 
good will sit down together around a conference table to 
settle problems and disputes good results can be obtained. 

The Organization of American States has demonstrated 
that the conference table can be a more effective settler of 
conflicts than an arsenal of ballistic missiles or a fleet of 
battleships. 

UNITED STATES LEADERSHIP IN DISARMAMENT 

This brings me to another point where leadership can be 

supplied. 
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The people of the United States know better than almost 
any other people of the heavy drag on an economy of large 
military appropriations. Think of the blessings that could 
have accrued to the American people if all the money we have 
spent on arms, munitions, and the military had been used 
instead for schools, hospitals, research clinics, homes, roads, 
teachers, and so forth. Our standard of living would have 
been higher than anyone would even dare to dream. Poverty 
for our people could have been completely eliminated. Sick- 
ness and suffering could have been materially reduced, we 
could have almost a millennium here on earth. Unfortunately, 
we could not divert these enormous sums which we have spent 
for the military because we have had to defend ourselves 
against the threat of Communist aggression, and we have had 
to assist much of the free world to do the same. Because of 
the many new discoveries recently made in weapons of de- 
struction most of the billions we have spent in the past 
few years on military hardware are now gone, for those 
weapons, and even those systems, have become obsolete. 

As Secretary of the Air Force Douglas said just the other 
day, we are moving so fast in this area of military-weapons 
development that if a weapon is operational today, it is 
already obsolete. We can only be thankful that we have been 
able to afford this enormous expenditure on nonproductive 
items. We can be grateful, indeed, that we have been the 
richest nation on earth. 

However, there are few, if any of our neighbors which can 
afford this expense for nonproductive items. None of them 
have a sufficiently strong economy to enable them to carry 
a big burden of modern military equipment. Therefore, we 
should give great consideration to the question of whether 
we are helping them or hurting them by including them in our 
defense plans which require the expenditure by them of 
comparatively large sums for military equipment and military 
training. 

I do not believe anyone would contend that the equipment 
which we turn over to our Latin American neighbors would 
have any practical benefit if a large war occurred between the 
Communist dictatorship and the free world. Should we not 
ask ourselves, Will the next war be fought in the same 
manner and in a like fashion as was the last one? If not— 
and I think most of us will agree it will not—then why do 
we press upon our Latin American neighbors responsibilities 
and obligations designed to meet the demands of a war similar 
to the last one? Obviously, no practical good can result from 
such unrealistic and anachronistic thinking. As a matter of 
fact we do injury to our friends by requiring them to spend 
s:ms of money in the operation and upkeep of obsolescent 
equipment. Their economies are such that they actually cannot 
afford to spend money on this type of nonproductive outlays. 

How much more useful that money would be if it were 
put into the development of their economy through improved 
roads, more schools, better sanitation, more hospitals, and the 
like. The military hardware which we give them, and the 
plans for joint defense which we make with them, require 
that much of their ablest manpower be diverted from income- 
producing activities to these programs designed to cope with 
a war which, if it comes, will bypass them in a matter of 
minutes. 

Then, too, we should not lose sight of the fact that, un- 
fortunately, in the past some of the military equipment which 
we have given these countries has been used—but not as 
intended. Regrettably, it has been turned against the people 
whom it was supposed to be used to protect. 

Ir would seem to me, therefore, that the time has come 
when our Government's policy of assistance to our friends, 
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the Latin Americans, should be re-evaluated. We should realis- 
tically ask, Does our military-assistance program truly help 
them in the defense of their country and the Western Hemi- 
sphere, or does it in fact diminish the opportunities for the 
furtherance of the people’s individual rights and liberties in 
those countries? 


GROWING DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT IN THE AMERICAS 


Unquestionably there is a growing democratic movement 
in Latin America, and, as the oldest and biggest democratic 
Government on the face of the globe, we can rejoice in this 
progression. However, we should always remember that we 
have not been asked to determine for other people in other 
countries what type of government is best for them. Nor 
should we endeavor to try and remake governments in the 
image of our own. 

It is true that we believe in democracy and the dignity and 

personal freedom of the individual. And I am sure we all feel 
that eventually all other people will come to that same con- 
clusion. But it does not necessarily follow that to be a good 
government, a government must be an exact replica of our 
Own. 
Nor does it follow that merely to effect a change in the 
personnel of a government already established always results 
in an improvement. For to shift from one dictator to another, 
where the new dictator's only qualification is that he wants 
“his turn” does not result in good for the people of that 
country, it only subjects them to a new “wringer.” 

In the last 3 years dictatorial regimes have been overthrown 
in Argentina, Colombia, Honduras, Haiti, and now in Vene- 
zuela. We all naturally hope that these changes represent 
progress toward governments more responsive to the needs 
of their people. There is no doubt that profound changes are 
underway all over Latin America. The people of Latin America 
are no longer satisfied to be economic peons and political 
prisoners. As the people of this vast area throw off the 
shackles of economic slavery, and awaken to the possibilities 
of living as useful and independent citizens, they are naturally 
demanding, and in time will get, a larger voice in the opera- 
tions of their own governments. They are reaching for a 
better life, economically and politically, and we in the United 
States must be alert to the opportunities to help them accom- 
plish this worthwhile goal. 


RESPONSIBLE LEADERSHIP IN OUR OWN BACKYARD 
ESSENTIAL 

In conclusion, I may say these are some of the problems 
and some of the realities of Latin America today. Unquestion- 
ably, Latin America holds much of the future of the United 
States. We can lose it or win it, depending upon how we 
meet the current problems. 

In recent years, the United States has not provided the 
quality of leadership necessary to produce the maximum 
mutual benefits to us and our Latin American friends. 

Our Latin American neighbors look to us for leadership 
in solving the many problems which confront them as well 
as ourselves today. These are problems in our own backyard. 
They are the problems of our nearest friends. 

In assisting the Latin American Republics in the solution 
of their problems it is vital that we replace leadership char- 
acterized by complacency and indifference with leadership 
characterized by boldness, courage, and positive constructive 
action. In short, responsible leadership. For truly if we cannot 
demonstrate effective leadership among historical friends with- 
in our own hemisphere, how can we hope to rally nations 
across the globe to freedom’s cause. 
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am indeed honored to join tonight with this great gather- 

ing of citizens from all parts of the nation. You have 

come here to demonstrate the strength of your support 
for an enlightened trade policy that promotes jobs at home 
and peace in the world. 

My grateful thanks go to you for this magnificent bi- 
partisan citizen effort to rouse Americans to the great stake 
all of us have in widening and deepening the channels of 
world trade. 

This cause that draws us together tonight does not readily 
command the headlines. Like so many other good things, the 
benefits of trade are somehow taken for granted and are 
assumed to be a normal part of life. On the other hand, the 
special domestic problems to which world trade sometimes 
gives rise, in terms of impact on particular industries, are 
real and identifiable and demanding of action. But I think it is 
quite necessary for all of us to remember this one fact: No 
single, separate part or area of America can ever prosper, no 
matter what tariffs we might erect, unless the United States 
of America as a whole prospers. 

Now you and I believe firmly that our reciprocal trade 
program is good for America, and so we have an obligation 
to our fellow citizens to set forth our views fairly and so 
convincingly as we may. It we do so, I am confident that the 
country-wide support of this program will be reflected in 
the Congress. And that is where fateful decisions about its 
whole future will shortly be taken. 

We know that the American people will always do what 
they think is important and necessary to do. Our task is to 
make sure the importance of expanding trade is understood by 
all of us. 

Now in searching for what is best for 173 million Ameri- 
cans, we must recognize that questions concerning reciprocal 
trade have been raised by conscientious members of Congress 
and others, deeply concerned with the economic welfare 
of their particular communities. On Capitol Hill the most 
potent arguments against trade legislation are likely to be 
its effect on the industries of specific states and districts. 

So, in the effort to dispel honest doubts about the reciprocal 
trade legislation’s great value to the entire nation, we should 
first hammer home the fact that safeguards in the law are 
being strengthened to cope with the uneven impact of import 
competition. 

Next we should point out that the authority to make trade 
concessions to others in our national interest is permissive, 
not mandatory. It applies to individual products, and will 
be used only on a case-by-case basis, after full review of all 
factors involved. 

Likewise, we should present this common sense arithmetic: 
the defeat of the trade agreements program would destroy 
far more jobs and more job opportunities in agriculture, in 
manufacturing and in transportation than it could possibly 
ever preserve. 

We should make everyone aware of the deadly peril impend- 
ing if—through blindness—America and the free world are 
robbed of adequate economic defense against Communist 

tration. 

I doubt that anyone would favor tearing down our trade 
program were he to have on his conscience full knowledge 
of such grave hazards. 


We can be heartened because in districts, states and nation 
a growing majority is finding that far stronger reasons can 
be advanced for an effective extension of the trade agreements 
legislation than the excuses made for rejecting or crippling it. 

Both job security and national security demand an en- 
lightened trade policy. So compelling and justifiable are 
these individual and collective reasons that even those who 
previously opposed reciprocal trade should see the need of 
changing from their former position and so measure up to 
this inescapable duty of our day. 

An informed and observant public would disapprove of 
anyone who insisted on clinging to old, outmoded ideas which 
cannot solve crucial new problems. But that same public 
would welcome and praise everyone in public or private life 
for changing his mind in the best interests of 173 million 
Americans. 

Now let me be specific. 

Our reciprocal trade program is good for America. It 
strengthens our own economy, and it strengthens the economy 
of the free world. And thus reinforces our security against 
external danger. 

The United States is the greatest trading nation. Last 
year the world’s export trade amounted to about $100 billion. 
We exported a fifth of that enormous total. This vast flow 
of commerce to and from our shores is vital to our economy. 

Consider these facts. 

World trade makes jobs for at least 4-2 million American 
workers. At a time of slack in the economy like the present 
these jobs should not be placed in jeopardy by crippling our 
trade program. The presence here tonight of representatives 
of the great labor organizations of America underscores this 
point. 

Export trade—in the most recent year for which we have 
data—is big, important business. It was greater than all con- 
sumer purchases of furniture and household equipment. It 
was greater than all residential non-farm building, ‘or as 
great as the sale of all steel mill products in this country. 
Such sample facts as these indicate why the great business 
organizations of America are represented here tonight. 

We shipped abroad last year, for example, over a tenth of 
our machine tool production, almost a fifth of our motor 
trucks and coaches, over a quarter of our construction and min- 
ing equipment. And that is why so many manufacturers—small 
and large—are represented here tonight. 

Foreign markets provide an indispensable outlet for our 
farm output. In the most recent marketing year, with the aid 
of special programs, over half of our wheat, cotton and rice 
went abroad. So did over a third of our soybean production, a 
quarter of our tobacco and a fifth of our lard output. Those 
and other farm exports benefited not only farmers. The 
movement required financing, inland transportation, storage 
and ocean transportation for 3 million tons of cargo. That 
was enough farm produce to fill 800,000 freight cars and 
3,600 cargo ships. Now those activities mean jobs—lots of 
jobs. 

And for those who may wonder what the connection is 
between these farm exports and our reciprocal trade program 
let me cite this fact: nearly four-fifths of these record farm 
exports went to countries with which we have agreements 
under that program. Loss of income from overseas markets 
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would deal a hard blow to farm families. And such facts as 
these indicate why the great farm organizations of our country 
are represented here tonight. 

Now this brief review of our huge export business evidences 
an inescapable truth: trade is good for all America—for its 
workers, its businessmen and its farmers. 

Now what of the other side of the trade—imports? 

In discussion of trade problems, some people seem to be 
for exports and against imports. They apparently assume that 
we can continue to sell even though we refuse to buy. But 
let me remind you, our farmers, our workers and businessmen 
cannot use drachmas, rupees, lira, francs or other foreign 
currencies for their purchases in this country. Consequently 
they cannot accept those currencies for the goods they ship 
abroad. They can accept only dollars. In the same way, if 
other nations are to buy our exports to them they must get 
dollars earned by their exports to us. This means giving them 
an Opportunity to sell in the American market on a reasonable 
basis. 

Our import needs are great—13 billion last year. We 
obtained from abroad most of our supplies of tin, mica, 
asbestos, platinum, nickel and newsprint. Part of our re- 
quirements for iron ore, petroleum, copper, raw wool, bauxite, 
burlap and other materials must be obtained outside this 
country. Such imports keep our factory wheels turning and 
assembly lines moving. 

We also import some foods and manufactured goods. They 
are not as essential to us as are industrial materials. Neverthe- 
less, America wants them. Americans are entitled to a reason- 
able chance to buy them. Selling customers what they want 
is the way American stores keep in business. And that is 
why representatives of consumer groups are here tonight. 

Since imports of manufactured goods are the center of 
much of the trade controversy, we should keep one fact 
clearly in mind: Last year we imported $2-34 billion of manu- 
factured goods, we exported $10-14 billion—nearly four times 
as much. Now of course, we want, under the law, to accord 
manufacturing industries relief from demonstrated injury 
or the threat of injury due to imports. But if we seek to do 
this by ill-advised measures such as broad and rigid systems 
of quotas, or unconscionable tariffs, we should consider the 
consequences upon our 4 to 1 interest in exports of these 
goods. Now other countries have their trade problems too. 
As we and they have learned to our mutual regret, everybody 
can play the costly game of trade restrictions. 

The choice is plain: it is reciprocity or retaliation. 

Important as our trade program is to building a stronger 
nation here at home, it is equally important in building a 
strong neighborhood of nations where we can be secure. 

Our first line of defense against potential attack is an 
effective deterrent power widely based in the free world. The 
dispersal of this power is a key aspect of our defense. But 
dispersal requires cooperation among the free nations—not 
merely military cooperation but in all the ways which make 
our allies strong. 

It may be trite to say that trade is a two-way street, but is 
it trite to say that cooperative security is a two-way street? 
By no means. Allies are needed—and we need them to be 
sturdy—reliable. Sturdy allies need progressive economies, 
not merely to bear the burden of defensive armament, but 
also to satisfy the needs and aspirations of their people. 

This fact requires a clear understanding on our part that, 
for most of these nations, foreign trade is vital to their 
economies and therefore to our security. Some of these nations 
are limited in natural resources, their markets at home are 
small. In many imstances their economies are much less 
developed than is ours. Trade is truly their economic life- 
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blood. The United States must continue to make it possible 
for them to trade with others and with us on a reasonable 
basis. 

The American people have long been keenly aware of the 
Communist military threat. Our people are determined to 
maintain ample retaliatory power to deter armed aggression. 
But we must make certain that our people clearly recognize 
the danger of the Communist economic drive among develop- 
ing countries—offering the carrot and hiding the stick. 

That danger is real and it is growing. The Communists 
are deterred from military adventures by the defensive forces 
we and our partners have built. They now seek, through 
economic penetration and subversion, their purposes of cease- 
less expansion. 

The character of the Soviet economic offensive is clear: to 
the leaders of Communist imperialism economic relations are 
merely another way of gaining political control over nations 
that have become economically dependent upon the Com- 
munist bloc. 

It is the Communist system—the Communist system, rather 
than things that the Kremlin is determined to export. 

It is the system of economic freedom that the Kremlin is 
determined to destroy. 

If, through utilizing trade and aid the Communists can 
tempt free nations one by one into their spider web, they will 
have paved the way for — victory for world domination. 
And they will have made progress toward their great goal of 
economic encirclement of the United States. 

Now though Soviet resources do not by any means match 
our own, yet they are enabled by despotic rule to concentrate 
those resources effectively for special pee. By forced 
investment, heavy industrialization and the repression of 
consumer needs, the Soviet bloc is producing on a growing 
scale the goods and capital equipment which many of the 
newer nations must have if they are to be increasingly 
effective allies of the United States. 

Now the Soviet capacity to export is coupled by a willing- 
ness to import. The Soviets are offering to receive raw ma- 
terials and other products which free nations have to sell. 
Thus the Communist bloc is becoming an important supplier 
of capital and equipment, especially to the newer nations, but 
its principal export is still Communist imperialism. 

Now Communism, like all other forms of dictatorship, is a 
reactionary movement. This we know. Yet reaction has, more 
than once in the past, enjoyed periods of marked success. Can 
we be sure that reactionary Communism will not succeed in 
tempting many nations to exchange freedom for glittering— 
and sometimes realistic—opportunities for material better- 
ment? 

We cannot at all be sure of this unless we see to it that 
economic freedom is allowed to operate effectively, that the 
benefits of economic advance in the free world are diffused 
and spread to others. 

And this means trade. 

If free and needy nations cannot find room and opportunity 
to trade within the free world, they will surely, inexorably 
turn to trade with the Communist world. 

For to live they must trade. It’s as simple as that. 

This brings us directly to the proposals for the extension of 
the reciprocal trade program. This program was inaugurated 
by a great American, Cordell Hull, almost a quarter of a 
century ago. It has been extended and strengthened no less 
than ten times. It has become a prime impetus to economic 
cooperation and to flourishing world trade. It strengthens free- 
dom as against despotism. 

To move forward along the road on which we have thus far 
advanced, I have recommended to the Congress a five-year 
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extension of the Trade Agreements Act. I have requested 
authority to negotiate reductions in tariffs, on the basis of the 
peril-point procedure, by 5 per cent of existing rates a year, 
during this five-year interval. | have further recommended 
strengthening the escape-clause and peril-point procedures to 
recognize more fully and promptly the need for relief in cases 
where injury to a domestic industry due to trade concessions 
is established under the law. 

Now this program has been attacked as both too little and 
too much, depending on the side of the argument any individu- 
al has taken. But this fact may suggest that it is about right. 

In my opinion the authority requested in the bills introduced 
by Representatives Mills and Kean, embodying these proposals, 
is necessary to the continued success of the program. So, coo, 
is the five-year extension period essential to the continuity and 
stability of our trade relations. 

There is a mistaken belief spread among some people that 
the five-year proposal was introduced merely as a bargaining 
position. I should like to set the record straight. It is a pro- 
posal dictated by the facts. 

Among these facts the greatest is a special one: a great 
Common Market is now being formed by six nations of 
Western Europe. These countries will in due course eliminate 
all barriers to trade among themselves and act toward all the 
rest of the world as a single economy. That means a common 
tariff applying to imports from the rest of the world, includ- 
ing the United States. It is expected that important steps 
toward this common tariff will become effective during 1962 
—up to four and a half years from the renewal date of our 
reciprocal trade legislation this summer. If we are to serve 
the interests of American buyers and sellers, the President 
must have from the Congress adequate authority and be given 
sufficient time to prepare and conduct negotiations with the 
Common Market authorities. I can conceive of no other single 
fact so important as this as a reason for extending the Act 
for five years. In the national interest this timetable dictates a 
minimum extension of the law for this period. 

The good of America will not be served by just any kind 
of extension bill. Ic must be a good bill. It must be an 
effective bill. Such a bill is before the Congress. 

Now the issue before the Congress and the American 
people in this spring of 1958 is a momentous one: Will we 
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through apathy or ignorance see our trade program killed 
outright or gutted by amendments? Will we weaken our- 
selves by returning to the law of the jungle in trade relations 
between nations? 

Or, will the program be extended and strengthened? 

The choice is clear. 

I repeat: This program is good for America. 

It is good for America on straight pocketbook grounds. 
It is good today because it will help protect millions of jobs. 
It is good tomorrow because more trade means more jobs. 

It is good for America, too, because it helps build the road 
to peace. 

Finally, this program is vital to our national security. Re- 
treat on this program would make dangerously difficult the 
holding together of our alliances and our collective security 
arrangements. 

Less trade means more trouble. 

We cannot find safety in economic isolationism at a time 
when the world is shrinking. For us to cower behind new trade 
walls of our own building would be to abandon a greaz destiny 
to those less blind to the events and tides now surging in the 
affairs of men. 

America will not choose that road, for it is a downward 
leading road to a diminishing America—isolated, encircled 
and at bay in a world made over in the image of an alien 
philosophy. 

Rather, America will move forward strongly along the 
clear road to greater strength at home, expanding trade with 
other free nations, greater security and opportunity in a 
friendlier world for this and for succeeding generations. 

This is a great and continuing mission in which you and 
I and every American can have a part. I am proud that we can 
do so, because I believe in doing so we will be, in some 
partial way, worthy of the great traditions that have been 
given us by our Founding Fathers and those who have followed 
them. We can serve this great nation today by keeping our 
country firmly on its chosen course of fostering life-giving 
trade among the nations. And on that same course we shall 
move ever nearer to permanent security and to an enduring 
peace with right and with justice for all. 

Thank you. 


Friends and Enemies 


THE CIVIL WAR IN EDUCATION 


By RICHARD G. BROWNE, Executive Officer, Teachers College Board, Springfield, Illinois 


Delivered at Founder's Day Banquet, Illinois State N ormal University, Normal, lilinois, February 18, 1958 


OLTAIRE once wrote: “I know that I am among men 
because they are fighting; I know that I am among 
civilized men because they are fighting so savagely.” 
Last October I heard in this room a scholarly address con- 
cerning the friendly conduct of the common soldiers of both 
sides during the American Civil War. This was by all odds 
the bloodiest war this country ever fought—brother against 
brother—father against son. The casualties totalled some 
700,000 dead, a figure about equal to the American losses 
in World Wars I and II and the Korean conflict combined. 
But despite this wholesale destruction of human life, the 
scholars record that the common soldiers fraternized across 
the battle lines to a remarkable degree. There was friendly 
conversation between sentry posts, care of enemy wounded, 


barter and exchange of luxuries, friendly card games and 
shared music, even the release of enemy prisoners. It has 
sometimes been called “The Last Gentleman’s War.” 

First-hand accounts of the Civil War reveal the widespread 
use of the challenge, “Friend or Enemy?” sometimes followed 
by, “Advance and give the password.” The sentry on duty, 
hearing sounds or seeing faces, needed desperately to know 
“Who goes there?” A friend might mean companionship, 
relief, assistance; an enemy might mean disaster to himself 
and his forces. He had better find out whether he faced a friend 
or an enemy and he had better find out fast. 

Today there is a Civil War in education. Self-styled experts 
are attacking the high schools, their curricula, the teachers, 
the administrators, the teachers colleges, the professors of 
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education (especially the professors), the grading system, the 
lack of discipline, the certification requirements, the emphasis 
on vocational subjects, “life-adjustment” programs, integrated 
courses, core programs, kindergartens, driver-training, special 
education, the tenure law, salary schedules, and “co-ed cook- 
ing.” The schools are being blamed for juvenile delinquency, 
the popularity of “rock and roll” music, the low intellectual 
content of television commercials, and the fiasco of the Navy's 
Vanguard rocket. 

The critics of our schools would have us believe that all 
Russian school-children master higher mathematics at the age 
of seven, use six foreign languages with fluency by age nine, 
and, when they reach college, spend 231% hours seven days a 
week for 1134 months of the year in concentrated study. 
Russian teachers, we are told, teach 56 or more classes a week, 
with 50 to 100 students in each, and give brilliant individual 
instruction to each pupil. Laggards, either teachers or pupils, 
are sent to the salt mines. 

The offensive against current educational practices in this 
country has been carefully planned, generously subsidized, 
and has attracted numerous recruits. It has used flame-throwers 
and hand-grenades thrown by liberal arts professors, torpedo 
attacks by newspaper reporters, and saturation bombing by 
history professors. Some hits have been scored on vulnerable 
points, more frequently the damage has been wrought on 
innocent parties. The popular magazines have rallied to the 
attack (and have reported circulation gains resulting), and 
even the unpopular periodicals, the journals of opinion, have 
joined the crusade. War, like politics, makes strange bedfel- 
lows, and one is startled to find the New Republic and the 
Chicago Tribune standing shoulder to shoulder in their attacks 
on the schools. One is almost tempted to feel that the war is 
worthwhile if it brings these strangers together, even in a 
comradeship of error. 

But it should not be inferred that the “educationists”, and 
the schools themselves, have failed to fight back. No educa- 
tional journal these days goes to press without at least one 
article criticizing the critics. An enormous amount of ink 
has been used up in this civil war. 

Last September, the Normal University bulletin called 
Teacher Education was devoted to Jesse Fell—a “Friend of 
Education.” The title of this bulletin was exceptionally well- 
chosen. Fell was raised a Quaker, a “Hicksite”, a member of 
the “Society of Friends.” His religious faith was firm; he was 
a true friend—a friend to trees and flowers, a friend to 
sobriety and decency, a friend to hundreds of men and women 
and to their hopes and dreams. Most of all he was a friend of 
education. As a child, he attended a Quaker school, called a 
“subscription school” because, in the absence of public schools, 
the Friends contributed to its support. He did household work 
to pay his way through a secondary school. He taught school 
while he pursued his further studies. 

At 25 years of age, Jesse Fell delivered a Fourth of July 
address at Clinton, Illinois. Miss Marshall quotes these stirring 
words from this oration: 

The moral and intellectual culture of the rising genera- 
tion should not be neglected. Let us educate our children 
that they may appreciate the blessings of a free govern- 
ment. Let us teach them to love and cherish it as the 
most sacred treasure that will be committed to their charge, 
those blood-bought institutions handed down to us by our 
fathers. Let us cherish the warmest friendship and zeal 
for every institution having in view the education of the 
youth of our country. Who has not beheld with the liveliest 
emotions of pleasure the exertions everywhere making 
throughout the length and breadth of our vast republic for 
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the furtherance of the great and noble cause by the estab- 
lishment of seminaries and other higher institutions of 
learning. But however important these higher institutions 
of learning—there are others of a still greater importance— 
I mean the common schools of our country. 


Here it is that the great work is to be done. Here it is 
we must lay the foundations broad and deep of that super- 
structure which is to bear up and sustain the institutions of 
our country when the waves of party, the billows of faction 
are tossing to and fro. I repeat it—it is here, where the 
mass of our population are educated—that the great work 
is to be done. I have, ever since I arrived at years capable 
of reflection, regarded it as the first duty of our government 
to adopt such a system of common schools as will carry 
home to every child in the land the benefits of a good and 
substantial education; and I will never knowingly vote for 
any man to represent me in the Halls of our Legislature who 
is not favorably disposed toward such a subject. 

I trust in Heaven that the subject will ere long receive 
that attention which its great and paramount importance so 
imperiously demands. In conclusion, fellow ciizens, I trust 
you will all join me in the expression of a sincere hope, 
that the facilities of education may be multiplied and ex- 
tended by the establishment of primary schools and all other 
institutions of learning—till not a part merely, but our 
entire population shall be intelligent and enlightened. 

Fell was a member of the first incorporated Board of 
Trustees of Illinois Wesleyan University. His part in estab- 
lishing Illinois State Normal University is well known. He 
had a hand in creating the University of Illinois and Miss 
Marshall reports his delight when it opened its doors to 
women. He was a staunch advocate of educational oppor- 
tunities for Negroes. He had much to do in establishing the 
Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Children School which he be- 
lieved might stress trade or vocational education. He worked 
for the welfare of education, and of I. S. N. U., up to almost 
the day of his death, 71 years ago next Tuesday. On February 
25, I plan to stand before the gate near the old Metcalf Build- 
ing and read the words—"“Jesse W. Fell, Friend of Education.” 


The friends of education believe in free and equal education 
for all. This is my first of five points. The Congress under the 
Articles of Confederation contained friends of education when 
it voted, in the summer of 1787, to set aside Section 16 of each 
township in the Northwest Territory to be used for school 
purposes that, as they voted, “schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall forever be encouraged.” It was nearly two generations 
later before Illinois citizens finally won the fight for free 
common schools. It was the twentieth century before Illinois 
had a complete system of free high schools. Education beyond 
the high school is not yet free—even for the most gifted 
youth. A broad system of state scholarship which Illinois 
adopted last year will provide only the college tuition and 
fees for the top two or three per cent of our young people. 
They, and their parents, must still pay the major cost of their 
college education. For these and many others higher education 
is far from free. 

But friends of education have sought to minimize the cost 
of attending school. While most elementary schools and high 
schools still assess “hidden tuition costs,” some schools have 
made their “free” schools really free. Some colleges and uni- 
versities have struggled to keep tuition costs down or, in the 
case of publicly-supported universities, eliminate them en- 
tirely. Most colleges provide work opportunities for students, 
either on the campus or in the community. In fact, there are 
still some work-colleges like Berea, Blackburn, and Antioch. 
Over the years, I. S. N. U. has prided itself on its modest 
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cost, and the large proportion of students who are at least 
partially self-supporting. I commend to you the efforts that 
have been exerted to provide good social life on this campus 
at low cost and to provide a considerable variety of cultural 
entertainme.i here. And the students here have been blessed 
by the absence of fraternities and sororities—and the additional 
costs to students they inevitably entail. (Not to speak of 
their essentially undemocratic and discriminatory character.) 
The friends of education have worked well at I. S. N. U. They 
have sought earnestly, and with considerable success, to pro- 
vide free and equal opportunities for all young people to 
achieve an education. No doors here have ever been closed to 
students on acount of their race, color, or religion. 

There are, of course, those who believe education should 
be limited to the select few—generally those who can pay the 
bill. A Chicago newspaper not long ago questioned whether 
free schools should be provided beyond the 8th grade. In a 
recent article in the New Republic a young professor of 
English spoke contemptuously of the students at an Illinois 
college because most of them have part-time jobs. An Illinois 
taxpayer's association recently advocated that our state uni- 
versities and colleges should raise their tuition “to cover the 
entire cost of instruction.” This would make the State schools 
more private than the private colleges themselves. What do 
they understand public education to mean, anyway? There is 
presently a movement to require college students to pay tuition 
of up to $2000 per year, in “public” institutions on a 
deferred payment plan. It is argued that this can come from 
the student’s future earnings, enhanced by his college edu- 
cation. The same principle could be applied to high school 
education—to the elementary school—perhaps to kindergar- 
tens. (In fact, it can almost be said that it is being used in the 
large number of cities that provide only private, commercially- 
operated kindergartens. ) 

In my view, these are enemies of education—those who 
would restrict its benefits to the rich and well-born. They are 
also enemies of our free society—because they fail to grasp 
the elementary truth that free government needs to have edu- 
cated citizens for survival—not just an educated elite—but 
education that reaches every sector, every class, every race, 
every free American. 

The enemies of education would limit education not only, 
to quote John Adams, “to the rich and the well-born” but also 
to the “able.” They say too many go to college, that the gifted 
are held back by the dullards, that we could save money if we 
would refuse to accept students of only normal aptitude or 
less. This position is plausible and appeals to many tax-payers. 
But much depends on your definition of “able.” To some this 
name is restricted to those students who have an interest in, 
and a high aptitude for, the classicai studies of literature, 
language, science, mathematics, and history. What of the 
youngster who is gifted in creative art, in music, in manual 
skills? What of the non-conformist who finds the classical 
curriculum stultifying, whose imagination roams—like Edi- 
son’s and Lindbergh’s—in areas remote from the standard 
classroom? 

Plato wrote, “A good education consists of giving to the 
body and to the soul all the beauty and perfection of which 
they are capable.” That might even be an endorsement of 
courses in physical education and perhaps even “life adjust- 
ment.” In any case, free and equal educational opportunities 
should include a chance to develop any talent which is useful 
to society. And some of these talents are not closely related to 
competence in plane geometry or a memorization of the parts 
of speech. 

And now perhaps I should hasten to point number two. 
The friends of education are not afraid of change. They do 
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not believe, as Justice Holmes accused the Supreme Court of 
concluding, that the 14th Amendment to the Constitution 
enshrines Herbert Spencer’s “Social Statics.” Nor do they 
believe that the high school curriculum of the later 19th 
Century represents the best education in the best of possible 
worlds. 

At the very time when leading educators were insisting 
that schools need merely apply the fixed “rules of learning,” 
a group of daring scholars from Normal University were 
challenging the rules and promoting a theory of learning 
based on the cultivation of pupil interest (the Herbartian 
principle). More recent studies in the field of child psy- 
chology have demonstrated new techniques, new materials, 
new concepts. The friends of education have been unafraid to 
experiment and to accept the useful results of research. 
Curricular changes have occurred at all leve!s of education, 
except for some well-entrenched positions at the post-graduate 
level. 

The rigid traditionalists look askance at all of these twenti- 
eth century changes. They speak soulfully of the olden times, 
McGuffey’s Readers, spelling matches, phonetic reading, oral 
reading if you please, hickory-stick discipline, Swedish physical 
culture, literary societies, ice-cream socials, bob-sled parties, 
and the rest. Some still attack co-education and just 10 days 
ago a professor from Syracuse proposed that women be dis- 
couraged from seeking a college education. One hesitates to 
decry sentimentalism, even when, as in this case, it is coupled 
with snobbery, but one must truthfully label these nostalgic 
persons as enemies of education. 

Enemies of education, for they would surely lead us to a 
fatal uniformity—uniformity of curricula, uniformity of goals, 
uniformity of scope. One of the most vocal of this group has 
advocated that ali, note all, American high schools should 
follow the curriculum used in the best private academies of 
the United States and Britain. He would narrow the range 
of high school offerings; he would further enforce conformity 
to a single pattern by tightening college entrance requirements. 

An historian should know that the complex American high 
school represents a protest against such efforts to channel 
diverse youth into a fixed and narrow pattern. This country 
still honors non-conformists—stubborn citizens who will not 
be molded into a uniform pattern. Certainly I S. N. U., 
through the years, has been known for non-conformity. I 
recall how amused I was thirty years ago with the strange 
spelling used in our catalogues and on our office doors. While I 
refused to adopt this spelling for my personal use, and please 
note that I was never disciplined for this refusal, 1 came to 
respect the quality that led David Felmley to espouse the 
cause of simplified spelling, along with other lost causes which 
he favored, calendar reform, the free coinage of silver, the 
abolition of protective tariffs. (I am not here arguing the 
merits of these causes, although I am perfectly willing to 
give my full support to most of them.) I am proud that he 
was so often right in his choice of sides; but I am even 
prouder that he dared fight against the powerful forces directed 
toward achieving conformity of thought and uniformity of 
behavior. 

The friends of education are not afraid of experiment, of 
innovation, of diversity. Perhaps this is because they under- 
stand, better than their opponents, how enormously different 
children are one from another and how varied and how vari- 
able are their motivations and their reactions. If the enemies 
of education understand this to be true, and some do seem 
to recognize it, they seem to deplore it and wish to discard 
into some sort of rubbish heap all youngsters who do not fit 
into their concept of a proper intellectual mold. 

But this leads me to my third point. The true friends 
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of education believe in high standards. The complex high 
school may offer a variety of courses, including some in fields 
not generally considered intellectual, but that must not lower 
the standards of performance that are demanded. While Dean 
Manchester in his later years found himself teaching courses 
in economics, a Johnny-come-lately to college curricula, he 
saw to it that his students mastered his “fish problem” before 
they passed the course. And I use the word “mastered” ad- 
visedly because through this problem the laws of production, 
consumption, and exchange had to be developed and under- 
stood, And while Dean Schroeder taught education, which 
some critics insist consists only of “pipe” courses, no student 
of his ever took his work lightly and passed. His records will 
reveal that his students sometimes received grades of 69 in 
his courses, when 70 was a passing grade. 

Courses in education can and do have solid subject-matter 
content—and, when high standards prevail, contain genuine 
intellectual challenges. So do good vocational courses and 
courses in the fine arts. But standards of performance must be 
kept high. If welding must be taught for credit, as it is here 
at I. S. N. U,, the friends of education will see to it that 
good welding is done in these classes. If driver-training can, 
by concentrated and intelligent work, be achieved in 10 
lessons, or fewer, this standard must be set for acceptable work. 
There is no valid excuse for slip-shod work in any course, nor 
in the dilution of content. 

By now, it is evident that I am not about to hand down a 
new curriculum, nor certainly an old one, in fact any definitive 
curriculum at all. I am using this platform, and this captive, 
but by now very weary, audience to air some of the things I 
like and those I dislike about the schools and what people 
are saying about them. When I hear something I like, I say, 
“There's a friend”; when somebody rubs me the wrong way 
I know that I face an enemy. 

The fourth thing my friends, the friends of education, are 
guilty of is this: They choose to emphasize the essentials in 
education. And their view of what is essential coincides 
generally with mine. I do not believe inter-collegiate ath- 
letic competition is an essential; nor do I so consider field- 
houses, stadia, sport palaces, etc. I see some good and much 
harm that comes from these as presently conducted. I deplore 
the deceit, the hypocrisy, the commercialism that frequently 
corrupts the colleges, the universities, and even some high 
schools where the enemies of real education have gained a 
foothold. I still hope that inter-collegiate athletics can be saved 
by becoming manageable in their properly subordinate place. 

Nor do I consider the social prestige sometimes attached to 
college an essential nor that related to the fraternity and 
sorority system. I am personally acquainted with the modest 
benefits that are believed to flow from social fraternities but 
I am convinced their evils far outweigh the gains. Even if 
hazing can be abolished. 

But if athletics be retained and if the Greeks continue to 
set themselves apart from the barbarians, the friends of educa- 
tion know that these are not what makes a college great. I 
do not go all the way with Mr. Hutchins who said that the 
greatness of a university tends to be in inverse relation to the 
success of its football team nor do I seek to read too much 
significance into the fact that nuclear fission was first achieved 
in the history of man under the bleachers of an abandoned 
football stadium. But I do say that the friends of education 
put these things in their proper place. Does one ever hear 
of the athletic glories of M. I. T., Cal. Tech., Haverford, 
Swarthmore, or Oberlin? But education knows these as in- 
stitutions of the highest rank. 

Perhaps the President of the University of Oklahoma never 
told his faculty “Let's have a university here that the football 
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team can be proud of.” But, if he did, he now knows how 
difficult it is to build backwards. 

Normal University has rarely wavered from the essentials. 
Students, faculty, administrators, and alumni have not gener- 
ally sought to glorify the unimportant. Let the record show 
that the Student Council here voted not to have a school holi- 
day on account of beating Wesleyan in football. This is the 
conduct of friends of education. 

And now I come to my last and most delicate point. On 
this one I will find it most difficult to keep my voice calm and 
my color natural. 

Friends of education tell the truth about the schools. I was 
very proud of one of the Illinois college presidents last month. 
A bitter attack on his institution appeared in a relatively 
obscure weekly magazine. He not only ordered 30 extra copies 
for the college library but had the student paper reprint 
most of the article. When questioned he said simply, “There 
is some truth in this criticism.” Friends of education do not 
seek to gloss over our shortcomings. 

But the enemies of education have had a field day peddling 
half-truths and falsehoods. I have full documentation of a 
dozen or more of these. One issue of a national news magazine 
a year ago contained one or more such errors on each of 11 
pages. For example, “a high-school drama or music teacher 
with no training in science is qualified to teach science in 
high school.” This is not true in any state of the United States. 
“Interest in science (has been) killed off,’ when the U. S. 
office of education reported 3,433,320 youth in 1953 were 
enrolled in high school courses in science as compared to 
584,559 in 1900. The proportion of youth of high school 
age studying science rose from 99% to 44% during those years 
and the proportion of the students attending high school 
who took science is considerably higher now than in 1900. 

During recent years critics have charged that promotion 
is “automatic” in the grades and that failures are never given 
in high school subjects. (I heard one popular speaker charge 
that our schools have discovered the secret of “perpetual pro- 
motion.”) The Allerton House Conference has failed to find 
One Illinois school in which promotion is automatic. Instead, 
their study of a good-sized sample of Illinois schools reveals 
that, if data for the 1954-55 school year are typical, one out 
of five pupils at the elementary level is retained one year 
during his nine years of schooling. In high schools enrolling 
a total of more than 25,000 pupils the failure rate for ten 
selected subjects ran as follows: 

English I —6.6% 
English II —5.0 
English III —6.3 
English IV —2.0 
Algebra —5.2 
Geometry —3.0 
American History —42 
General Math —8.0 
Chemistry —18 
French —2.7 
In other words, these 26,000 pupils failed at least 5,000 
courses that year. 

The critics sometimes confuse themselves. An English 
professor decries the decline in the English competence of 
college freshmen when his own statistics demonstrate sub- 
stantial improvement. A recent newspaper article blamed the 
English deficiencies (but not the improvement) of college 
freshmen on the poor quality of teachers produced in teachers 
colleges when everybody knows that over three-fourths of the 
high school English teachers are products of liberal arts 
colleges. 

A distinguished history professor believes that all the 
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faculty members at such teachers colleges as Normal have 
received their training in education rather than in the subjects 
they teach. Another “scholar” insists that the high schools are 
“anti-intellectual” because he went to one high school com- 
mencement where there was no recognition given to the 
valedictorian of the class. A popular author, and a number 
of his fans, believe that only education courses may be used 
for advances in the salary schedules. These errors are trivial— 
but hard to tolerate when committed by men reputed to be 
scholars. 

If these people are not enemies of education, they are at 
least guilty of giving aid and comfort to the enemy. There 
are forces in America that are all too ready to discredit public 
education. Some object to its cost, while others suspect educa- 
tion of being too “liberal,” too “integrationist,” too “inter- 
nationalist,” etc. They require that teachers take loyalty oaths, 
to “put the schools in their place.” There is also the great 
mass of “anti-eggheads,” those who foster for America the 
“Cult of Ignorance.” 

This sort of opposition is not new nor is it likely to win 
any great victories. But it is mos: annoying and distracting. 

Perhaps I can best close by Gaoting what a great friend of 
education wrote about these enemies when, over two decades 
ago, they already began to assert themselves in the State of 
Illinois. This is the Senate Committee Report on the Normal 
colleges of the State of Illinois and is dated 1935. The Senate 
Committee to Visit Educational Institutions Reports on the 
Normal Colleges. Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Senate: 

On the outskirts of five middle-sized towns, gracing four 
extremities of our State with one in the center for balance, 
five of our State educational institutions are situated—the 
teachers colleges at Carbondale, Charleston, DeKalb, Ma- 
comb, and Normal. Located outside the larger cities, they 
provide the State’s major contribution to the teacher re- 
placement and growth in instruction of all Illinois ele- 
mentary and secondary schools save those of Chicago, which 
has its own city-supported normal college. 

The stalwart men, Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
Senate, who came to this assembly before our day, in found- 
ing these schools when and where they did, perhaps hardly 
foresaw a day when we should be so civilized as we are now. 
Assuming that we have spent, as well as worked, ourselves 
into civilization, we now boast among our cultural graces 
an annual national bill for tobacco, cosmetics, chewing gum, 
gambling and liquor that each runs into the millions and 
altogether totals into the billions of dollars. In all these 
excellencies and extravagancies Illinois participates more 
than its pro rata share. Could our legisiative predecessors 
have foreseen all this and forefelt our pride in these great 
and garish goods of life, would they not have located these 
normal colleges in the thick of things, or not as they list, 
and where both men and women together, and apart, display 
the graces, dubious and indubious, of our vaunted 1935- 
model civilization? 

And yet who can say for certain that the founders would 
be sorry to see even in this later time five institutions old- 
fashionedly free of these adjuncts of our up-to-date culture? 
Senators rate one spittoon each, furnished free and freely 
kept in polished form. Senators smoke as they please. 
Senators can drink when necessary to soothe legislative or 
other cares. Senators sport and run on a two-and-one-half- 
day-a-week schedule, an upper house costing more than 
$1,000.00 a day for some two hundred days or so a bienni- 
um, and themselves draw almost as much pay for three 
months’ work a year as normal school teachers average for 
nine months. Senators would find amusing, if not instruc- 
tive, a peep at institutions where tobacco is taboo, where 
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liquor is banned, where one can be awakened naturally, just 
like Adam and Eve, by the melodious crowing of the lusty 
cock in the morning, where students enter upon free in- 
struction only by pledging themselves to accept indigence 
and service as their professional lot, where the homely 
virtues that furnish the solid base for our city civilization 
are still exemplified by teachers and recommended in word 
and deed to students, and where money, among students 
as well as teachers, is still precisely reckoned in humble 

pennies (some students living on as little as $15.00 a 

month). Such at any rate is the temper of these teachers 

colleges of Illinois. 

Simple in taste, austere in conduct, devoted to making 
boys and girls into such teachers as can teach other boys 
and girls to be simple, honest citizens without the frills 
and fads regarded as necessary by us legislators for our- 
selves, these schools are places where education is studied 
and carried on to the wholesome rhythm of plain living 
and high thinking. They are the State's recruiting and hard- 
ening grounds for the indigent profession of teaching, in 
which almost a half hundred thousand men and women 
are this day sworn and devoted to servitude in Illinois. 
Then follow their ccaclusions which include: 

1. Illinois is not over-supplied with teacher-training in- 
stitutions. 

2. Teachers should be encouraged to raise their standards 
as high as they will and as rapidly as they can; and to 
this end the normal schools should be enabled to strength- 
en their staffs and improve their equipment gradually 
but continuously. 

. The Illinois normal school student is getting more for 
his time and the teacher is giving more for his money 
than obtains in similar institutions in many other states. 

. The increasing enrollment in the normal colleges is a 
good sign—of surviving ambition surmounting adversity, 
of sanity in ideals of life for the State, and of better 
personnel for the teaching profession. 

. The Senate Committee for investigating radicalism in 
colleges had best save their time and the State’s money 
by assuming that the normal colleges are as patriotic and 
as safe as the committee itself, which admittedly is 
patriotic enough. Moreover, if any oath aiming at 
greater assurance of loyalty is to be given, the normal 
colleges should be authorized to give it to us rather 
than take it from us. 

. The recommendations made by the Normal School Board 
for the several teachers colleges should be taken very 
seriously as representing the minimum provision for 
teacher training in Illinois for the next biennium. 

7 generalizing all our previous conclusions, we recom- 
mend: 

1. That a silent vote of confidence be given the normal 
schools of Illinois for carrying on as efficiently and un- 
complainingly as they have on a greatly reduced budget 
their augmented tasks throughout the last biennium. 

. That the Senate graciously refrain from investigating 
the normal schools for radicalism. No cause has been 
shown or exists for adding to the injury enforced upon 
this indigent group of professional people by the depres- 
sion, this avoidable insult. Moreover, why harass with 
lightly proposed oaths of loyalty a group which, while 
others talk loudly of patriotism, is itself actually training 
loyal and intelligent citizens to practice what others 
preach? There are fair-weather patriots and there are 
patriots regardless of weather—or publicity. These teach- 
ers are patriots of peace as well as of war: tolerant, 
devoted, intelligent men and women putting to the daily 
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test the scriptural maxim: “Swear not at all... But let 

your speech be, Yea, yea: Nay, nay: and whatsoever is 

more than these is of the evil one.” 

Senator T. V. Smith and his associates in the General 
Assembly, then and since that time, have been true friends 
of education. And I close with two final paragraphs from 
their report: 

In conclusion, let us hark back to the wise words of a 
committee similar to this one, reporting to this Assembly 
in 1887, the Honorable D. D. Hunt being its chairman: 

“The members of your commiittee,” so runs the report of 
48 years ago, “fully agree upon the policy to be pursued 
in regard to State Normal schools. We heartily concur in 
the following views: 

“If the education of youth is a matter with which the 
State has a right to deal, nay, if it is a matter which the 
State dare not neglect; if the State may take money from 
all its citizens to pay expenses of it; if the State assumes 
to say what kind of schools shall be sustained, what and 
how much shall be taught in them; if the State through 
the officers it provides determines who is to teach in its 
schools; if a teacher is absolutely necessary to the success 
of a school, and a poor teacher causes the money expended 
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for his school to be wasted; if the requisite number of good 
teachers cannot be found unless the State helps to supply 
them; if normal schools actually do efficient work in sup- 
plying this fundamental want of a fundamental work, then 
clearly the State ought to provide and support normal 
schools.” 

Since those wise words were written nearly a half century 
ago, these normal schools have grown in number and mul- 
tiplied in size. Two of them are now, as to attendance, 
among the half dozen largest teachers colleges in the 
United States. Our children are heirs to their honorable 
past; we ourselves are the makers or un-makers of their 
future. So long as cultured mind is the guardian genius 
of democracy, we protect our State in planning and pro- 
viding for such teachers as through quiet labor guard our 
gates against ignorance, nudge our children toward the light 
of learning, and in their own humble way represent among 
us the truest statesmanship of the human spirit. 

We gathered here tonight to honor the FRIENDS OF 
EDUCATION who founded this school, a hundred and one 
years ago. We also honor the devotion that has since that 
founding built the greatness that Normal University now 
enjoys. The headlines just a week ago were “Illinois Normal 
University—Proud of Its Record and With Reason.” 


Can Russia Hold Her Satellites? 


THE FORCES OF DISINTEGRATION ARE STILL THERE 
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time ago. I believe it was last May. Since that time I 

somehow feel that the meaning of the question has 
changed somewhat. And if I were to answer very briefly, the 
question, “Can Russia Hold Her Satellites?”, I could say, “No, 
they just shoot them off.” 

But yet the question of the satellites up in the sky, and 
the more earthbound satellites are not entirely disconnected. 
I will get to that in a few minutes. 

Russia, China and the Soviet satellites in Europe today are 
a formidable combination representing some 900 million 
people, or, they claim, almost one-third of the entire globe. 

I should prefer to have answered the question as to whether 
Russia could hold her satellites about a year and a few months 
ago, after Hungary, when I could have given a somewhat more 
optimistic answer than I think I can give today. I think we 
should, however, trace back a little to our history to see 
how we got where we are with Russia and her orbit. 

After the death of Stalin the Kremlin began to fear that 
the pent-up pressures for freedom and liberalization in the 
satellites were so great that unless steam were let off in some 
way, there might be an explosion. There was, in fact, one 
explosion in East Germany which showed them the danger. 
The policy was then adopted of slowly releasing these pres- 
sures by gradually allowing a certain amount of liberalization. 
The policy was made formal at the Communist Party Congress 
in February, 1956. A doctrine was enunciated called “many 
roads to Socialism”. 

The idea in general was that it is not necessary to follow 
the same road to Socialism as Russia—do it your own way. 
This, in Communist gobbledygook, was a way to telling the 
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other countries, “As long as you remain Communist, one way 
or another, you can work it out in your own way.” 

Well, some countries began to take advantage of this 
new-found, though limited, freedom. First we saw something 
happen in Poland. In June, 1956, there were riots in Poznan, 
which I am sure you all remember. And the train of events 
that led from there up to a kind of bloodless revolution in 

ctober, in which a man named Gomulka, who once had 
been in prison, came back to lead the Communist Party and 
Poland, and take Poland along her own road to Socialism. 

It was a more liberal kind of Communism than Russia’s, 
and was possible only if Russia would permit it, because 
Poland is in the unfortunate position of | being practically 
surrounded by the Soviet Army. The Soviet Army is on her 
Eastern border in Russia, on her Western border in Germany, 
and inside Poland itself. 

Then came Hungary, and what happened in Hungary con- 
vinced the leaders in the Kremlin that they had made a mis- 
take. The nature of their mistake, in the eyes of the Soviet 
leaders, was not so much that liberalization was wrong— 
liberalization was and remains necessary as long as you don’t 
have a Stalin to crack the whip over these people—but that 
it had gone too far, too fast, and before there had been 
enough economic improvement to make liberalization possible. 

They found that when you give a hungry man the right 
to yell, he yelis too loud and his yelling goes too far. At first 
they had to lay the basis for liberalization by some kind of 
economic measures. Acting partly in panic the Russians began 
to reconsolidate their empire. Once they had talked of turning 
their empire into a sort of commonwealth, British style, in 
which the various countries would have looser ties to Mother 
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Moscow than before. But now this was too dangerous to do. 
And so the whip was cracked; you know what happened in 
Hungary. In Poland, perhaps less perceptibly pressures were 
applied to slow up liberalization, to start them turning a little 
back on the road to a tighter kind of control. 

First, Gomulka came to Moscow, managed to negotiate an 
end to some of the oppressive controls that the Russians had 
put on Poland. Poland had been forced to deliver coal to 
Russia at prices fixed by the Russians which were utterly fan- 
tastic. This was abolished. They are now paying market prices 
for coal. Russia continued to give aid to Poland and to enlarge 
the aid. And then, in a big procession, there came Hungary, 
Albania, Bulgaria, one after another, each one stepping up 
to the trough for a Russian handout which Russia had to give 
for fear of further explosions. 

The net result of this is that today the satellite empire is 
a deficit area for Russia, and’ that is a very important fact. 
The reconsolidation was climaxed just last November at a 
Communist summit conference at the Kremlin. A big docu- 
ment was drawn up which emphasized that Soviet Russia was 
the leader of the Communist camp. This was the end of the 
“separate roads to Socialism” idea—it’s everybody back in 
line now, under the guidance of Russia. 

There was one important factor in accomplishing this. That 
was the role of Red China. In those days of 1956 when 
liberalization was the watchword, Poland and Hungary felt 
encouraged by the fact that Red China seemed to be adopting 
a policy different from that of Russia, seemed to be supporting 
countries like Poland, and breaking with Russia. There seemed 
to be a chance that perhaps there would be not one but two 
Communist camps, with China as a powerful leader of a 
second and more liberal one. That ended after Hungary. It 
ended for two reasons. One was that the Hungarian rebellion 
threw every Communist leader into panic and made him feel 
that there was no safety for any kind of Communism if things 
got out of hand this way. China rallied to Russia, stopped 
supporting Poland in taking any divergent view, and that was 
pretty much the end. China was the only country which could 
stand up to Russia as a leader. 

And at the Communist Summit Conference just last Novem- 
ber, Mao Tse-tung said, “Every camp must have its leader, 
and Russia is the leader of the Communist camp.” These 
were painful words for him to say, but he had to say them. 
He had to say them for fear of a Hungarian-type rebellion, 
and he had to say them also because of the industrial goods 
pouring into China from Russia, which China badly needs. 

There was one other factor, and now we come back to 
Sputnik, the other satellite. Russia made vast exploitation of 
her Sputnik up in the sky, to show her scientific leadership 
and to tell the satellites that, “We are now the country to 
watch. If you had ever hoped that the United States would 
help to liberate you, or that you could get closer to the United 
States and get technical aid, forget it. We are the country with 
the future.” In every speech and in every document the Rus- 
sians used their Sputnik to impress their other satellites down 
here on earth, and apparently did so with a certain amount of 
success. 

So I must report with a certain amount of unhappiness that 
after the disintegration that began to set in, in the Com- 
munist camp, in 1956, now the Communist camp LOOKS 
pretty solid. But I say that is only for now because the forces 
of disintegration are still there, and there are three of them, 
all of them important. 

One is that the pressure for freedom in the satellite states 
is still very strong. I have been in Czechoslovakia in the past 
year and I have spent six weeks in Poland in the past year. 
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It is clear from talking to these people that they will not 
permanently accept the kind of pressure which Russia is now 
trying to reimpose. That is an important factor to consider. 
These people still do and always will want freedom. 

Secondly and connected with this is the fact that the Rus- 
sians have not succeeded in wooing Tito back into the Russian 
camp. That is of more importance than it may seem. 
Khrushchev has made a personal mission of trying to get 
Tito back, and not just because he likes Tito but because as 
long as there is a Tito, as long as there is a Communist leader 
who does not pay fealty to Moscow, there is another magnetic 
pole attracting other Communist states. Khrushchev tried aw- 
fully hard to demagnetize Tito. He invited him to Russia, 
visited him, did everything he could. The split is still there. 
Tito refused to sign the Declaration of the Communist Sum- 
mit Conference. 

Thirdly, the satellites today are an economic liability to 
Russia. Russia is overcommitted in many directions. She has 
given aid to the satellites at a higher level than ever before, 
she has promised aid to the uncommitted nations of Asia and 
Africa, she has even promised a certain amount of loosening 
up on the consumer at home—all this while supporting a 
terrific arms burden and building missiles, which we have 
learned are very expensive to build. Something must give 
somewhere. This I think explains why Russia has suggested 
to us at various times in very subtle manner that she might 
be willing to move her armed forces out of the satellites if the 
United States would pull back from Western Europe. 

If that were to happen, I think that several of the satellites 
would turn neutral, as Hungary herself tried to do. Generally 
speaking, i don’t think Russia can forever hold the satellites. 
She is successfully holding them now. But knowing that she 
has no real future in the satellite states, either economically or 
politically, Russia is looking now for the best price she can 
get for pulling out her armed forces. 


ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) 


“AT THE RE- 
CENT NATO CONFERENCE AND SINCE, IT HAS BEEN 
A PROBLEM AS TO HOW FAR WE SHOULD NEGOTI- 
ATE WITH KHRUSHCHEV AND HIS TEAM IN MOS- 
COW. THAT HAS BECOME EVEN MORE IMPORTANT 
NOW THAT MACMILLAN IS THREATENING TO NE- 


GOTIATE DIRECTLY FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
POSSIBLY FELIX GAILLARD, HEAD OF THE FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT, MAY WANT TO DO LIKEWISE FOR 
FRANCE. DO YOU BELIEVE, THEREFORE, THAT THIS 
COUNTRY SHOULD ENTER INTO PEACE NEGOTIA- 
TIONS WITH RUSSIA OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS?” 

DANIEL SCHORR: That's a very tough question to answer 
because it calls for an expression of my opinion. Let me 
answer it in this way. I think that Russia sincerely wants 
negotiations because of the arms burden that Russia is now 
carrying and cannot afford to carry indefinitely without making 
things difficult for her in other areas. Those other areas include 
the satellites I talked about and the position of the people 
in Russia. Let me say that we have two choices before us— 
it’s an oversimplification of the problem—we have two great 
choices before us. If we would like to maintain the pressure 
on Russia, if we would like to stay in this fight and hope that 
some day there will be a crack-up of some kind—either that 
Khrushchev will fall, with all the things that might result, or 
that something else will happen in the satellites—then we 
should not negotiate now with Russia. But I warn you that 
if we do not, some terrible things can happen because today 
Khrushchev holds an intercontinental missile in his hand, and 
before he falls, or before there is any real crack-up, a lot of 
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trouble could be made in the world. If we want to get along 
with Russia, accept her presence in this world, and hope for 
a gradual evolution of Russia toward something milder, then 
I think it would be fruitful to engage in negotiations in any 
form that would produce results. At this point Khrushchev 
has made clear, in speeches and personally to me, that the 
only power he regards as worth while negotiating with is the 
United States. All the rest is really window dressing. There 
are two big powers, to him. We would have to work out 
then a formula for it, to negotiate, say, on behalf of the NATO 
powers, and then take it back into NATO or in the United 
Nations, after we had made some progress. I think I have 
really indicated my opinion by presenting those two alterna- 
tives, 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “MR. SCHORR, 
DO UNITED STATES NEWSMEN IN RUSSIA HAVE 
FREEDOM TO INTERVIEW THE TOP RED LEADERS 
ON CERTAIN OCCASIONS?” 

DANIEL SCHORR: We have freedom to speak to the 
Russian leaders at the many diplomatic receptions that are 
held in Moscow. I don’t know if you would call them inter- 
views. We can get at them and ask them questions which they 
answer now and then. We also have freedom to conduct more 
formal interviews with them on those occasions when they 
think they want to give such formal interviews. I know that 
after we had been trying for two years to get Khrushchev to 
appear on television, trying everywhere, in Moscow, London, 
everywhere we could meet Soviet Embassy people we kept 
saying, “When can we get Khrushchev and Bulganin on 
television?” it finally broke last May when the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington called up our bureau and said, “Are you still 
interested in having Khrushchev?” 

A few weeks ago someone called up the London Daily 
Express in London and asked would they like an interview 
with Khrushchev. When you say, “Are we free to interview 
these people?”, I sometimes wonder if we are free not to any 
more. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WHAT IS 
THERE, MR. SCHORR, TO THE TALK THAT WE ARE 
HEARING THAT ADENAUER AND RUSSIA ARE ‘GET- 
TING COZY?” 

DANIEL SCHORR: Adenauer is one of the staunchest 
supporters of NATO and of American policy that we have 
had since the war. To speak of Adenauer and the Russians 
as getting cozy, I don’t think is being fair to Chancellor 
Adenauer. What is true is that today Russia has demonstrated 
that she has the military lead over us in the field where 
Western European Nations are most sensitive. Russia has 
the capacity to destroy Germany, and we have no way to 
provide an umbrella of protection at this point to stop it. 
This is a fact of life which people like Adenauer must take 
into consideration. Adenauer reversed his position at the 
NATO Conference and called for negotiations with the Rus- 
sians and made it clear that he would hold some personal 
negotiations of his Own to sound out their intentions. It 
seems evident that he is going to do so. I feel confident that 
he will report to NATO and report to his allies what he 
finds out; that he will not make any deal behind our backs. 
If that was the meaning of the question, “cozy”, I don’t think 
he is getting cozy with the Russians. He is, however, trying 
to keep the Germans alive. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “MR. SCHORR, 
WHAT HAS BECOME OF GENERAL ZHUKOV, AND 
WHY?” 

DANIEL SCHORR: Do you have the next week to spend 
with me? Officially Marshal Zhukov is on a protracted leave. 
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I don’t know if he is alive or not. There is no reason to believe 
he is dead. There is reason to believe he wishes he was. As 
to why it happened, that is a very long and complicated ques- 
tion. I will try to sum it up in one minute. The big question in 
Russia today is that the Soviet Union Communist Party is 
at war with the people who make the joint run. They have 
trained a class of people in many fields who know how to 
do things, and they are now trying to keep these people from, 
getting control of the country. They are trying to keep their 
ideology rolling along. When they kicked out Malenkov it 
was because he believed that government bureaucrats who 
knew how to run a government were more important in their 
jobs than party ideologists. They have cracked down on 
writers, they have cracked down on composers. The crackdown 
on Zhukov was a crackdown on those people who knew 
how to make the army run, but who were resisting the kind 
of party control which was exactly antithetical to keeping an 
army running. Zhukov's point of view apparently was that 
an army can run only by unity of command. “If you have a 
bunch of little political jerks running around second-guessing 
me or my commanders in the field, the army cannot run that 
way.” Zhukov managed to keep most of this to himself and 
get along with the boys until after last June when Malenkov 
and Molotov were kicked out, and when Khrushchev had to 
turn to Zhukov for his support at that time. Zhukov thought 
then, “Well, if they need my support for this, perhaps I can 
run the army my way.” He was wrong. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading question) “HAVE YOU 
HAD AN OPPORTUNITY, MR. SCHORR, TO OBSERVE 
THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN RUSSIA, AND DOES 
IT SUGGEST ANY MODIFICATIONS TO OUR OWN?” 

DANIEL SCHORR: Yes. In fact, in the last few months 
before coming back here I spent a lor of time in Soviet 
universities and high schools because I thought I might be 
asked this question. It is awfully hard to speak of modification 
of our school system. Theirs springs from an entirely different 
concept of what they are trying to create by education. Their 
education is extremely concentrated. The kids go to school 
there six days a week, and not five, and in high school they 
do enough homework to keep them busy until after midnight. 
With all of that the concentration is very heavy on science 
and math and technical subjects. In the high schools now, as 
a part of their new program, they are allied with factories, so 
that the kids have to spend part of their time working in 
factories, and the factories send people over to the schools to 
teach them how to run machines. Starting this year, in Moscow, 
which perhaps may be good news in Detroit, when a kid 
finishes his ten years’ school, he has to know how to drive a 
car. All of this is directed education not to produce a well- 
rounded individual but to produce a certain product to help 
to advance the system and fit into it. 

Our education is freer. Our education is a reflection of our 
country and our way of life. Their education is a reflection of 
their way of life. The problem, it seems to me, is to find how, 
while preserving our way of life, we can still induce our 
young people to do a little more work in directed fields which 
would help the country. I would not like to see us go all the 
way over. 

ALLEN B. CROW: Just two more questions. 

(Reading question) “MR. SCHORR, WHAT HAVE YOU 
TO SUGGEST AS THE REASONS FOR THE INCREASE 
IN THE PRICES OF AUTOMOBILES AND VODKA IN 
RUSSIA?” 

DANIEL SCHORR: The answer is quite different in the 
case of automobiles than in the case of vodka. I will take 
vodka first because I know you want to hear about automobiles. 
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The Russians face a very serious problem of alcoholism and 
they are trying to price vodka out of the reach of the worker, 
partly for reasons of production; alcoholism has resulted in 
absenteeism which isn’t very good for their national econ- 
omy. Also they need the revenues from vodka because they 
recently made some concessions in other fields. They used to 
tax people for not having enough children. They have begun 
to cut that down and they have to make up the money some- 
where else, so they tax the man who drinks. 

The question of the rise in prices of automobiles is typical 
of the way the Soviets run their economy as against the way 
we run ours. I don’t know much about the automobile industry 
but I dare say if somebody told you there was a market for 
five million more cars in this country, those cars would get 
produced awfully fast. In Russia, where they produced 98,000 
passenger cars for 202 million people last year, when they find 
out that the pressure on the car supply is so great that it 
cannot be met, they raise the price and hope it will scare 
some people away. 

ALLEN B. CROW: The last question is: 

(Reading question) “HOW LONG WILL KHRUSH- 
CHEV LAST?” 

DANIEL SCHORR: I think how long Khrushchev will last 
is a question that I partly answered when the question was 
asked as to whether we should deal with Russia. The base of 
Khrushchev’s support has been narrowed dangerously in the 
past year by these two purges. You know, I think there has 
been too much emphasis in this country on these purges 
being carried out by Khrushchev to get rid of potential rivals, 
which I think is somewhat an oversimplification of the prob- 
lem. I think in the case of Malenkov and Molotov last June, 
he was largely responsible for getting rid of them, but not 
necessarily happy about having to do so because he liked to be 
at the apex of this collective leadership, which gave him a 
feeling of support of various classes in the Communist Party, 
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if not in the country. 

In the case of Zhukov, I sincerely believe that Khrushchev 
was not the man who pulled the trigger, and that this was 
forced on him by other people who wanted to get rid of 
Zhukov for ideological reasons. Every time one of these purges 
happens, maybe Khrushchev gets higher but he gets awfully 
cold being alone away up there so high without support. He is 
very strongly committed to several dangerous policies. He is a 
man who has a talent for keeping a jump ahead of the sheriff. 
And if you ask him, “What's happened to Zhukov?”, he says, 
“Never mind, I just put another Sputnik in the sky.” And if 
you ask him, “What happened to that farm program we had?”, 
he says, “Never mind, I am just about to plow up 75 million 
acres out in Siberia.” This is a great talent of this fellow. He 
is a very shrewd politician and he knows how to change the 
subject and keep running one step ahead. But right now he is 
engaged in a fundamental and perilous industrial reorganiza- 
tion, trying to decentralize the management, for reasons that 
I won't go into now. That is a long story in itself. He is 
trying to raise wheat on 75 million acres in Siberia and 
Kazakhstan, in an area of sub-normal rainfall, where he could 
have a drought one year that would shake that country. He is 
committed to trying to reweld together the Communist camp 
and to get disarmament and to get coexistence and to get 
along with the rest of the world. If he trips on one or two or 
three of those policies they will all catch up with him. If he 
manages to keep those balls all in the air at the same time, he 
can hold out indefinitely. So, partly, I think whether Khrush- 
chev remains in power for three months or six months or three 
or five years, depends on the attitude that we take, which 
really is a thing that we have to think about. Do we want a 
man like Khrushchev in or out of power? Tito tells us we 
should want him in because it would be worse if he were out. 
I think we need to do a lot of thinking about questions like 
that. 
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T THE END of his well-known book, “The Epic of 
America,” James Truslow Adams speaks of the Amer- 
ican dream as one of a land in which life should be 
better and richer and fuller for every man, with opportunity 
for each according to his ability. It looks to a social order of 
equality, that is, equality of opportunity regardless of the for- 
tuitous circumstances of birth or position. It seeks not merely 
material plenty, though this has counted heavily. Rather, it 
promises the possibility of development to every man and 
woman, unhampered by the barriers of tradition or class. And, 
as Adams concludes, this promise has been realized more 
fully in actual life in the United States than anywhere else, 
though very imperfectly even among ourselves 

“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 


Send these, the homeless, ee to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door!” 

In these famous words did Emma Lazarus give expression 

to American hopes. And today they have been repeated on 


the walls of the new terminal building at Idlewild as if they 
were equally relevant. But things are clearly different now. 
Indeed, even as Emma Lazarus wrote, the frontier as a con- 
tinuous line of settlement was reaching its end. In 1903 her 
words were placed at the base of the Statue of Liberty, but 
the invitation they gave was a few years later to be radically 
restricted by the first of the Immigration Acts affecting Euro- 
peans. Congress thus in fact proclaimed the closing of the 
frontier, but the United States, for those in possession and for 
the still sizable flow of immigrants, was still the land of op- 
portunity. 

When they reached the Golden Gate, Americans did not 
stop moving. There was still homesteading to be done in many 
regions, but more and more we turned from extensive to in- 
tensive development. Above all, commerce and industry that 
from colonial days had always been relatively important, began 
to flourish greatly. At the turn of the present century the 
first large corporate structures appeared in railroads, steel, 
meat packing, oil, banking, farm implements, and so on. It 
was the age of the tycoons. Carnegie, Vanderbilt, Gould, 
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Rockefeller, Harriman, Morgan, and many others, dominated 
the scene by individual energy and organizing ability, and in 
some cases, not a little ruthlessness. 

The conditions that produced these men have now disap- 
peared. Indeed, it would be difficult today to accumulate simi- 
lar fortunes. But the corporate form is now more than ever 
widespread. The big corporation has become the guiding 
institution of American life, but in the process its leadership 
has been transformed. Such is the complexity of contemporary 
economic life that no individual could single-handedly direct 
a large corporation. Leadership must operate by integration 
and coordination. The function of top managements is a uni- 
fying one. It is to make of separate specialties a group effort. 
The functions of the robber barons have been inherited by 
the chairmen of corporate committees. 

There is, of course, in a sense still a frontier. Though in the 
1930's it seemed that the American economy had become 
static, we have in the past 20 years moved on again. New 
products, techniques and services, such as television, plastics, 
jet propulsion, electronics, wonder drugs, air travel, motels— 
to name just a few—are evidence of the continuing momen- 
tum of American life. Beneath the surface, however, perhaps 
a more profound transformation has occurred, more profound, 
that is, than the invention of new products to amuse us or 
new conveniences to make our work lighter. It is, of course, 
but a continuation of trends to which I have already alluded. 
It has been called the twentieth century revolution, the big 
change, the managerial revolution. We are told we are now in 
a new society, that we are participants in 4 people’s capitalism. 
The changes are not only organizational. With new patterns 
of organization have come new patterns of life and new atti- 
tudes of mind. The other directed man, the organization man, 
it appears, not the pioneer, the cowboy, the farmer, the tycoon, 
not even the small businessman, is now the typical American. 

There is currently a great ferment in social thought. Critics 
and commentators may differ in emphasis. They may disagree 
with one another. But the substance of the profound trans- 
formation they have described is not in doubt. And what does 
it amount to? It amounts to this. The United States, like the 
Soviet Union, like the United Kingdom, is becoming a col- 
lective society. In saying this I am not necessarily sounding an 
alarm. I am stating a fact. Individual enterprise is dead. It is 
dead, that is, if we mean by that phrase that American eco- 
nomic society is largely made up of businesses owned and 
managed by the same individuals. Our economic activities are 
largely carried on by organizations. Most of these organizations 
are controlled by a group of managers with a varying degree 
of participation, but never very large, of boards of directors 
whose composition for the most part is determined by existing 
directors, including especially those members of top manage- 
ment who are also members of the board. 

Now no one is shocked by this, least of all the stockholder. 
He expects from his company good dividends and rising stock 
prices. And if he does not get these, he will be more likely to 
sell his shares than to attempt to unseat the management. Nor 
is the general public shocked by this. There is no widespread 
demand that more stockholders or that workers be brought 
into top management, far less that customers, or suppliers, or 
the community should elect the officers. 

The top management, I have suggested, controls but does 
not own; but even that group does not operate without limit- 
ations. It usually must work through committees or at least 
through certain key individuals at lower levels. The pattern 
will vary in every corporation. The realities of power will be 
distributed among certain directors, the chairman, the presi- 
dent, vice presidents, and in various degrees down the line. 
Length of service as well as ability will at times also count, 
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but less so as the competitive struggle increases. So then, if 
the corporation is a piece of property, control over it (and 
therefore, in a real sense, ownership) is collective. It is vari- 
ously apportioned on the basis of position, seniority, and in 
rare cases, stock ownership, but usually control is spread far 
beyond those theoretically and legally in possession. 

The interesting fact is, that just as we are beginning to 
recognize the implications of the division between ownership 
and management—and I may say here they are still not recog- 
nized in many of the utterances of corporate management— 
a new and even more unexpected phase is emerging. In a 
recent study for the Fund for the Republic, Adolf Berle has 
drawn attention to the rapid growth of pension trusts. A pen- 
sion trust, of course, is a different thing from an insurance 
trust. Whereas the insurance company must plan to meet ob- 
ligations of a certain number of dollars at some point in the 
future, the pension trust fund must prepare to meet obliga- 
tions which it is not possible to determine at this moment. In 
short, the insurance company need not worry about inflation; 
for a pension trust it is the crux of their problem. 

As a result, the latter have been obliged to hedge against 
inflation by investing in equities. The equities of pension trust 
funds are at present running to 30% of their assets, and maybe 
more. And Mr. Berle predicts the percentage may increase 
40 or 50%, including 20 to 30% of the good equity stocks. 
In other words, an immense potential power of control will 
lie with the pension fund trustees who are responisble to no 
one, not even to those on whose behalf they administer the 
funds. Up to the present, pension trustees have not shown 
an inclination to use this power, but generally, those that have 
power have been ultimately forced to use it. 

This question deserves much further investigation and dis- 
cussion, as Mr. Berle would be the first to admit. I mention 
it here only to emphasize further how far we have departed 
from the individual idea of property and enterprise. The main 
difference, indeed, as Mr. Berle points out, between the Rus- 
sian or Socialist society and our own is the all-important one 
of the philosophical content. 

The collectivist trend of which I have spoken is not con- 
fined to the corporation. Parallel developments have been 
going on in every part of American life. Just as great corpora- 


‘tions dominate the field of industry, so large unions dominate 


the labor movement. The farmers are organized into three 
large farm organizations; the professions are represented by 
large professional associations, and similarly, trade associa- 
tions, veterans organizations, chambers of commerce, and so 
on, reveal a pattern of powerful groups that amount, in fact, 
to, in Kenneth Boulding’s phrase, an organizational revolution. 
If, then, we are still to realize the American dream, clearly 
it must be in very different conditions, through very different 
institutions, and indeed, in the persons perhaps of different 
types of men and women. 

Despite these profound changes, there is a continuing and 
persistent thread in American life, at least in the past century, 
and that is the dominance of business activity and business 
values. As early as 1840, de Tocqueville commented that 
Americans carry their businesslike qualities and their trading 
passions even into agriculture as into their other pursuits. In 
the past century the growth and fluidity of American society 
have provided the continuing opportunity that is the American 
dream, and these qualities have been created and maintained 
by our business system. In a real sense, it is within our busi- 
ness system that most Americans have found their fulfillment 
in these last generations, 

I am not suggesting that in this period there have not been 
periods of trial and stress for our business society. In the 30's 
it seemed that the system had broken down—and for good. 
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I remember well listening in the late 30’s to the lectures of 
Professor Harold J. Laski at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science. For him, capitalist society was one of 
privilege. The fruits of industry went to the few. Industry was 
organized for the benefit of the ruling class. The only solu- 
tion was for the state to take over the means of production 
and administer them for the benefit of all. He was not sure 
that this could be done peacefully, for ruling classes never 
abdicate voluntarily. Indeed, to him, Nazism and Fascism were 
the typical reactions of such classes when their privileges are 
threatened. 

In the United States socialism has been scored as immoral 
and inefficient. But these arguments miss the point entirely. 
In England, for example, the socialism of which Laski was an 
exponent, began almost as an evangelical movement. Men and 
women were socialists because they were outraged by injus- 
tice. They were rebelling against class privilege, against in- 
equality and poverty. And in this state of mind they could 
hardly have cared less about questions of efficiency or about 
the future problems of individual freedom in a growing bu- 
reaucracy. 

In the United States the economy was for a time in even 
worse shape, but there was no heritage of class bitterness and 
consequently, no strong attraction to socialist theory. Ameri- 
cans did not turn to socialism, but they did turn to govern- 
ment intervention. They did not want an ideal blueprint that 
would make all things new. They demanded, rather, correction 
of immediate evils. In Britain, socialism made some inroads, 
but at the same time greater equality was achieved. National- 
ization brought, however, no cure of economic ills. In the 
United States likewise government control was greatly extend- 
ed, but on the whole with benefical results. And the economy 
eventually went forward to a new period of astonishing ex- 
pansion. However, by way of dividend, in our equal society 
there was even a shift to greater equality with the rise pro- 
portionately in importance of a new consumer class of middle 
incomes. 

I make this contrast between Britain and the United States 
in order to emphasize that whereas business was under severe 
criticism in both countries, there was no strong movement in 
the United States to overthrow the economic system. The 
great majority of Americans retained the sense that some- 
thing could be done and was being done. And now that decade 
of stagnation has been followed by 20 years of boom. If busi- 
ness was on trial in the 30’s, it has been acquitted in the 40's 
and 50's. The current recession does not alter this fact and the 
ensuing conclusion. In 1929, the total Gross National Product 
—the value of all goods and services produced—in constant 
dollars (1947) was 149 billion dollars. In 1941 it was 198 
billion dollars. By 1956 it had reached 332 billion dollars. 
(The Economic Almanac, 1958, p. 394. National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc.) With this performance, with the 
jobs it is opening up, with the greater incomes it is providing, 
with the prestige it has regained, business is still the business 
of America. 

The new roles of government and labor and other groups 
may seem to have limited the former dominance of business 
leaders—and undoubtedly they have. Their position, as I have 
suggested, was threatened by depression in the 30’s and may 
be by future downturns, and by the emergence of other and 
countervailing powers. But in the happier economic circum- 
stances of the postwar boom, business leadership is certainly 
more than ever asserted and accepted. 

It is not just a question of leadership in promoting eco- 
nomic growth. This, after all, is the primary function of busi- 
nessmen. Nor do I refer only to the profound social changes 
that have come with, for example, the automobile or televi- 
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sion. In addition there is the important fact that more and 
more our social and cutural institutions look to business for 
support. Large fortunes were once, and private foundations 
still are, important sources of support for social and cultural 
institutions. But now at a rapid rate business corporations and 
business foundations are becoming a major source of funds 
for hospitals, colleges and universities, art galleries, libraries 
and the like. 

And then there is the influence that comes from the social 
prestige of businessmen. It would seem hardly necessary to 
emphasize that business occupies such a large place in Amer- 
ican life. And yet it is so. We accept the idea so fully that we 
fail to see its implications. The fact is that the dominance of 
business is a uniquely American phenomenon stemming from 
the special conditions obtaining here. Set apart from the old 
world, rich in resources, with a growing vigorous population, 
this continent provides in unique abundance the means of 
economic growth. The industrial revolution began in England, 
but in the United States, by reason of more abundant resources 
and the lack of historical obstacles, it was more complete. In 
many other countries, diplomats, writers, professors, civil 
servants, and editors occupy positions proportionately of the 
greatest influence. With us, the road to prestige is especially 
through leadership in business, and this in effect means more 
and more the attainment of a top management position in a 
large corporation. 

In the dark days of World War II, the great Italian his- 
torian, Guglielmo Ferrero searched for answers to the disorder 
of the times. He found it in the principle of legitimacy. What- 
ever the type of government, it will be stable only if it is 
founded on the right to rule. “Of all human inequalities,” 
Ferrero wrote, “none is as imporant in its effects or has greater 
need of logical justification than that established by power.” 
(The Principles of Power, p. 22) Whatever the principles 
of legitimacy—hereditary ,democratic, aristocratic, economic, 
or a blend of them—the important point is that the public 
accept the system under which they are governed. 

If we may apply this same principle to business, which in 
many ways does have the qualities of government, then on the 
whole the power and influence of business has been by and 
large accepted as legitimate in American society. Americans 
have found in business activity the road to advancement. In- 
deed, after a careful study of Big Business Leaders in America, 
Warner and Abegglen concluded: 

The ordered process of occupational succession in Big 
Business demonstrates that at least in this prestigeful and 
highly valued part of our economic life our society is some- 
what more fluid and flexible than it was yesterday. There 
is more circulation in and out of the higher and lower 
statuses; more men from different family backgrounds enter, 
hold, and leave powerful positions. The fathers of the elite 
and the ambitious striving men at the bottom both have 
greater awareness that the principles of birth alone are in- 
sufficient for maintaining high status today. Values of 
achieved status and social mobility are expressed more fully, 
and those of inherited position less so, than a generation 
ago. (Big Business Leaders in America, p. 220. Harper & 
Bros., N. Y., 1955) 

If imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, then Americans 
flatter business leaders. They have in large numbers continued 
to work in the belief that they are at the bottom only tem- 
porarily and that a desirable and possible goal of life is to 
replace those already at the top of the economic ladder. 

I am not saying that business is always and everywhere 
admired. From a number of angles it is constantly attacked. 
For one thing, business is suspect by reason of its power. 
This is not surprising. Those who are out in front are bound 
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to get words of advice from the onlookers. A powerful nation, 
a dominant class, a large or successful organization whether 
of business or labor or baseball, is bound to attract criticism. 
Perhaps business is altogether too touchy about it. Those who 
have power must expect a running debate on their use of it, 
and ill-tempered blasts at radicals, eggheads and socialists, far 
from refuting, are only too likely to confirm the idea that busi- 
ness is irresponsible. 

Any discussion of businessmen in modern America must in- 
volve discussion too of the place of labor. If the business sys- 
tem is the road to power and influence, how is it possible to re- 
concile unions to this pattern. Do they in fact stand in con- 
tradiction to it? Undoubtedly to a degree union bureaucracy 
offers an avenue to promotion competitive with management. 
It would, however, be too much to say that the labor move- 
ment seeks to secede from the economic system. Nor does it 
wish to take it over. It does not carry a torch of a Utopian 
political or economic theory. It is just another pressure group, 
and a most formidable one. 

Like the farmer demanding price supports, the businessman 
arguing for a tariff, the congressman seeking federal funds for 
his district, the labor leader wants higher wages and more 
fringe benefits for his constituents. He sees management and 
labor equally as employees of the corporation. He does not 
wish to subvert the corporate system. He wants, in competition 
with management, stockholders and consumers, to get as much 
out of it as possible. 

It is true that an important factor in the rise of the union 
movement was a sense of class. In joining a union the workers 
have seemed to accept their status as workers. They have 
sought not the escape of promotion to management, but 
greater benefits in their present position. Nevertheless, the 
majority of Americans still believe that they can move up, 
that the top places are open to all, and that at least through 
the generations there is the opportunity to progress. 

There are differences of opinion over the degree of conflict 
that does exist between management and labor, and whether it 
is in fact transcended by acceptance of common social ends. 
On the whole I think we underestimate the strength of our 
American consensus, whether economic, political or even 
racial. On this last point, the reaction of the Negro popula- 
tion to the demands made by our society in World Wai II is 
illuminating. Despite the denial to the Negroes of important 
rights in American society, the stress of war did not shake 
their loyalty to the American community. How much more 
emphatically may we assert then that the conflicts between 
management and labor, whilst they are serious, do not put in 
question the fundamental principles of our social union. 

An important reason why the class struggle does not exist 
to any great extent in this country is the variety of allegiances 
of workers. They are not only union men. They have also 
religious, political and ethnic affiliations. Some are on the 
move economically. Some, that is, have the hope of material 
advancement. Most have a considerable degree of security in 
their job. Indeed, in winning greater security, unions have 
also tended to make themselves less necessary to their mem- 
bers. Whatever the cause in an individual case, workers in 
general do not find it necessary to commit their whole person 
to either union or party as instruments of class warfare. 

The labor movement is now in a period of transition. The 
pulpit from which they have launched their criticisms is now 
somewhat shaky. It is clear that important reforms are needed. 
Just as corporations have been in the past under public scru- 
tiny, so labor unions are now on trial. There is no doubt that 
some unions as presently organized are a threat to individual 
freedom. The answer, of course, is not the destruction of 
unions, which would be neither possible nor desirable, but 
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the enforcement to the highest degree possible of democratic 
procedures. 

Beyond, however, the elimination of corruption and the 
broadening of union democracy is the question of the place 
of unions in our society. We have spoken of the legitimacy of 
the corporation. Upon what purpose, we may ask, do trade 
unions base their legitimacy? Twenty-five years ago there was 
the need to redress the balance of power in the relationship 
between management and employees. But the days of the 
great crusade for unions of their own choosing are now passed, 
and labor, it seems, has no other objective than of more, and 
then more. Without suggesting that the details of a union 
contract are unimportant, I submit that such vast organiza- 
tions, if they are to have legitimacy, must have purposes 
broader than victory at the bargaining table and proportionate 
to their impact on the total economy. 

In our time we have seen emerge three great centers of 
power—the state, large corporations, and big labor. They 
must be rocognized for what they are, as the natural outgrowth 
of a technological revolution. In order to enjoy the benefits 
of industrial society, we have had to pay the price in large- 
scale organization. But we are fortunate that we have in fact 
developed a pluralistic society in which if individual does 
not balance individual, at least by and large great power con- 
centrations are balanced by other centers of public and private 
power. 

I do not take a pessimistic view of our future. Admittedly, 
the problems we face in respect of individual freedom in a 
world of organizations are immense. But they are no greater 
than the problems we have faced and resolved in the past 
quarter of a century. So far as business and labor are con- 
cerned, what is needed for further progress is frank acceptance 
of the realities of recent economic history. Neither can afford 
to continue as if their bargaining concerns only themselves. 
Each must rise beyond the limited philosophy of individual 
enterprise and union solidarity to a vision adequate to the 
needs of a collectivist industrial society. 

A lot of nonsense is written about the American way of 
life and the forces seeking to subvert it. We might be spared 
much of this alarmist and oversimplified comment if its 
writers would study history—the history particularly of social 
revolutions. Demands for social change stem largely not from 
the conspiracy of the few, but discontent of the many. Con- 
spirators may use discontent to their own ends, but they must 
have first the revolutionary situation. 

It is true that in our day we have seen, as in Czechoslovakia, 
sudden subversion, but there we have what in effect was for- 
eign conquest rather than domestic revolution. The causes of 
revolution, whether peaceful or otherwise, are always com- 
plex; but essential amongst them are discontent and the belief 
that it can be remedied. Such a revolutionary situation does 
not now exist in the United States, and despite the alarums of 
the late Senator McCarthy, it did not exist in the past decade. 

We are not threatened by subversion, but it is sometimes 
suggested that we are heading for a more basic division in our 
society. The time is coming, it is said, when the parties will 
divide themselves more strictly into two political cam 
on the one hand, conservative, and on the other, labor and 
liberal. Such talk is, of course, not new. If, however, the divi- 
sion takes place—and I do not believe it will—then a funda- 
mental premise of American democracy and the American 
economic system will have been dropped. Those who are 
winning will have called off the game. At that point we would 
expect the great debate on the legitimacy of the economic 
system to begin in earnest, and on the dangerous ground of 
class distinction. Evidently, too, the position of businessmen 
will have considerably deteriorated because the lines will be 
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drawn not between business and a part of organized labor, as 
is sometimes now the case, but between business and, so to 
speak, an official political opposition. 

America is a loose-knit country. This is the price and also 
the safeguard of unity. Our political system is successful be- 
cause it generally does not permit any issues to be pushed to 
a dangerous point. Under the tighter British system, a Cabinet 
with a majority in Parliament is limited only by the internal 
check of British restraint and at last resort the threat of vio- 
lence. Our social, economic and geographical variety requires 
a more flexible political structure, but its flexibility is also its 
strength. We can understand why those who are devoted to 
ideological purity long for a vehicle to express it. But they 
should remember that in excluding difference and dissent they 
would also narrow the base of their support. Realism in poli- 
tics demands that we steer between rigidity and flexibility— 
the rigidity that leads to splinter parties and the flexibility 
that compromises effective action. 

I have mentioned the needs of a collectivist society. What 
are some of these needs? Among them is a more energetic 
search for principles of unity between management and labor 
within the corporate enterprise, and indeed among all employ- 
ees. In the past 20 years unions have been a divisive force. They 
grew in a struggle against management. But their crusading 
purposes have now largely been achieved. Unions are no longer 
growing. In fact in the last five years the proportion of union 
members in the work force has actually declined. More impor- 
tant perhaps is the rise in relative importance of salaried work- 
ers who show little inclination to become part of organized 
labor. In the 15 largest corporations in the country, the salaried 
work force amounts to one-third to one-half of the hourly 
paid production force. 

Where then does labor go from here? For the workers’ need 
will be not so much representation against but integration in 
the corporation. I do not have in mind profit sharing. To this 
end of greater partnership, profit sharing, it seems to me, 
would contribute hardly at all. When profits are earned, profit 
sharing gives workers a bonus at the end of the year. It does 
not necessarily increase their sense of participation in their 
daily work. Nor does it create any greater degree of sccial 
partnership. And the same may be said of socialism. Despite 
the high hopes in Britain that nationalization would give to 
workers a sense of service to the public rather than to private 
profit, the reality has been the exchange of one boss for 
another. 

The problem of restoring to the worker a greater sense of 
the significance of what he is doing with eight hours of his 
day is not easy. There have been many interesting experi- 
taents—the Nunn-Bush plan of production sharing, the incen- 
tive system of the Lincoln Electric Company. There is the 
John Lewis partnership in Britain, and the pioneering Carl 
Zeiss foundation in Germany. And yet these plans, while in- 
teresting, amount to merely a drop in the bucket. In view of 
the magnitude of the task, there is in fact very little thought 
being given to ways and means of increasing the satisfaction 
of factory work. 

In the industrial revolution forces were introduced which 
were to carry man from one world to another. With automa- 
tion those forces are to become more pervasive than ever, both 
geographically and perhaps also in their effect on human 
personality. There is no need here to expatiate on the effects 
of the continuing industrial revolution. It has brought im- 
mense benefits. It has brought also serious problems. On the 
debit side is the acute loneliness of man in the modern world. 
Nowhere does he fu'ly belong. An employee is not a whole 
man, nor is a consumer. No more is a suburbanite or a voter. 
Religion places man in proper perspective, but it is no 
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longer the central point of our lives. To each place we take a 
part of ourselves, but nowhere our whole personality. The rise 
of democracy has added a new potential to the development 
of every man. The industrial revolution has offered, and to 
some large extent fulfilled, the promise of the abolition of 
degrading poverty. It would be foolish, however, not to recog- 
nize that with the benefits we have gathered also dangerous 
evils. These revolutions have destroyed our belief systems. 
They have to a large extent replaced the craft which man con- 
trolled with the job which he does not control. 

I am speaking of course of problems to which there is no 
easy answer today or tomorrow. Rather, they are rooted in 
the nature of our civilization, and I might add, some believe 
they may be the death of it. It may well be that the problem 
of 20th century pessimism and the American dream should 
be approached from this perspective. As one follows the day 
to day debate on the problems of the economy in the press, in 
the publications of unions, corporations, and chambers of com- 
merce, one sometimes has the impression that in the long run 
much of it is irrelevant, and that our energies are dissipated 
in attacking superficial issues while the decisive ones lie un- 
observed beneath the surface. 

Recently, in a symposium organized by the Committee for 
Economic Development, a group of distinguished thinkers 
of the free world were invited to comment on the question, 
“What is the most important economic problem to be faced 
by the United States in the next 20 years?” In his reply, 
Professor Roy Harrod, of Christ Church, Oxford, termed as 
fallacious the argument that the needs or desires of men are 
unlimited and that there is no satiation point. It is only, he 
said, for a small highly educated minority that there is no 
satiation point. With the economic problem being so largely 
solved, there will re-emerge for Americans in these next 20 
years the question no less—what is the purpose of man’s 
existence on this globe? 

The economic problem is close to being solved in the 
United States, if it is not in the world at large. We may now 
therefore begin to be plagued by insistent questions as to 
the purpose of our “busyness.” As we ave seen, the condi- 
tions of American history and geography have permitted and 
indeed encouraged the business virtues. The American people 
have on the whole had what they wanted. They have directed 
our attention especially to the fulfillment of man’s desires 
as a consumer, and in satisfying him, the businessman has 
reaped his reward. We have been more concerned with the 
technical apparatus of society than with creations of beauty 
and of pure thought. St. Augustine once said that an architect 
builds a durable house with the aid of temporary scaffolding. 
The technical apparatus is that scaffold. It will serve us only 
if it permits human personality to grow richly within it. As 
a people we are not, on the whole, curious about philosophical 
considerations, about forming general ideas as to why we work 
and live as we do. Better than most peoples, we face and solve 
our problems, but can we explain by what principles we have 
acted. It is true we refer constantly to the American way of 
life, free enterprise, and the like. But after half a century 
of use, economic change has emptied these concepts of all 
meaning. 

And so it is we have only the vaguest ideas about the cor- 
poration, and often they are incorrect. Who owns it? Who 
controls it? How do workers, management, stockholders, the 
community, stand in relation to it? Above all, how may it 
fulfill ever more fully the purposes of a democratic society? 
This is the heart of our industrial and indeed social problem— 
so to organize our economic institutions that all can accept and 
work toward shared objectives. Plato, Aristotle, and the long 
succeeding line of political thinkers, have reflected on the 
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nature Of justice, citizenship, power, authority and the like. 
In our modern world, these concepts are no less relevant; but 
they are relevant to the corporation as an economic community 
as well as to the state as a whole. 

We hear much of the moral crisis of our times. There is, as 
we now realize, also an intellectual crisis. It is not, however, 
only in the area of science; it exists too in the world of 
business and labor. There is, as 1 have suggested earlier, a 
ferment in social thought. This ferment has not yet penetrated 
deeply the business world. Business in the 20th century is no 
longer the sum total of a variety of private arrangements. At 
least the managers of the larger corporations and unions have 
powers of decisive political and social importance. It is then 
urgent that they think and understand our times as well as act 
in them. 

A lack of philosophical spirit is above all a handicap in our 
foreign relations. Our economic and social practice is way 
ahead of our theory. Capitalism after all is a bad word to most 
of the world, and free enterprise equally has the flavor of 
more rugged days. Those who have visited the United States 
know the reality through experience, but what of the millions 
who will never see these shores? Communism has been poor 
in performance, but its theory has moved mountains. The 
shams of communism, Barbara Ward has said, come clothed in 
the language of poetry and hope. Their power, she asserts, is 
in the echoes they stir deep in men’s heart. To their impact, 
what is our answer? It cannot be in statistics, whether of in- 
comes, TV sets or automobiles. The complicated but impres- 
sive facts of American life cannot be effectively communicated. 
Only ideas can defeat ideas. Only ideas can carry around the 
world the hope of American achievement. 

America was promises and they brought men hurrying to 
these shores. America is promises, but what are they? The job 
routines, the pale contentment of suburbia, the ball games, 
the movies and magazines? Clearly not. But is there a faith 
and purpose that gives them life? Inarticulate ourselves, we 
turn to our forefathers. In those great documents, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Bill of Rights, the Federalist Papers, 
is our faith. Those documents, however, grew out of the 
context of their times and they must be re-thought in the 
context of ours. How do they apply? How should they be 
applied to the organizational revolution of these times, to the 
problems of the big corporation, the big union, big govern- 
ment? How to the achievement of international order, of which 
we stand so much in need? The Federalist Papers are among 
the great achievements of the human intellect. Who shall 
write a new series of Federalist Papers not to deplore the 
present, but to discover in it the elusive paths to a continuing 
and ordered liberty. 

Up to this point I have spoken largely of the changing face 
of America at home. It is important that we address ourselves 
in more detail to new conditions abroad. If in the past Ameri- 
ca has been motivated by dreams, they were dreams that could 
find fulfillment in the rich resources of this continent. 
Throughout our history by and large we have retained control 
over our destiny; we could live our lives largely in the context 
of these continental borders. Today, the conditions determining 
our life are increasingly external. 

At the mid-point of the 20th century, the framework of 
American life is global. We are no longer in a position to 
watch the affairs of the world and intervene as and when we 
see fit. Indeed, whereas in the past the world looked to Ameri- 
ca as a haven from domestic tyranny and European wars, the 
shoe is now on the other foot and Europeans are prompted 
to act on the assumption that they might, if they wished, be 
neutral and let the intercontinental ballistic missiles whistle 
overhead. 
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Americans, at least young Americans, are not apparently 
too worried by these global threats. If we are to judge by the 
surveys of college students, their hearts are set on a good job 
in a large organization, a ranch-type home in the suburbs, a 
beautiful wife, two cars—and all on $15,000 a year. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to reconcile this current edition of the American 
dream with the century of missile warfare. The American 
dream was founded on America as a haven—a haven, that is, 
where a man could start afresh. By the inexorable forces of 
history, that haven is now the command post in a global 
struggle. Our energies and our resources gave us wealth. They 
gave us also power. We might have hoped that this power 
would be simply added protection for the continuing fulfill- 
ment of our dreams. But power, unfortunately, cannot be 
bottled. It is an act of force. It creates action and reaction. 
Unused, it leaves a vacuum that others will fill. Indeed, the 
mere existence of a power center seems to provoke a threaten- 
ing response. 

The question before us is whether in our business society 
today we can find continuing fulfillment of the American 
dream. It is true, as we have seen, that America considered 
in isolation was and I believe still is promises. The fruits 
of American energy and American resources are still the 
envy of the world. Such a question, however, can no longer be 
asked solely in an American context. The good life for Ameri- 
cans is now inextricably tied to peace and progress through- 
out the world. And we may indeed have cause for 20th century 
pessimism unless this challenge is progressively met. 

To pharaphrase the President in his recent State of the 
Union message, our long-range problem is not the stamina of 
our enormous engine of production. It is to bring our immense 
resources to bear confidently and creatively both here and in 
the whole free world. And it is not just a question of economic 
resources. The Soviet Union is pressing into the service of 
its expansion every human activity—trade, economic de- 
velopment, military power, science, research, the arts, educa- 
tion, and not least, the ideas and principles by which they live. 

The problem was recently dramatically put in the Yale 
Review by Professor D. W. Brogan of Cambridge University. 
“For the first time,” he says “I share, not the hostile emotions 
of the European intellectuals but some, at any rate, of their 
fears for the United States. . . . For the first time in my 30 
years’ study of the American way of life, I am not convinced 
that it, at the moment, has what it takes to win this contest. 
I am convinced that it will prove not to have it if there is 
not a very fundamental stocktaking that will involve the 
abandoning of some comforting illusions and, indeed, of 
some totally justified beliefs that were true, relevant, and com- 
forting only yesterday.” 

Amongst the attitudes he proproses for reconsideration are 
particularly the American “pragmatic” attitude to education 
and the American’s reverence for the businessman not im 
business but outside it. On the question of education, let me 
no more than echo Professor Brogan’s assertions that if our 
aim is to give everyone a college education, then the quality 
of that education is bound to be low, and that it is time we 
had an “undemocratic bias” in favor of brains. 

It is his comments on the second attitude that are more 
directly relevant here. Mr. Brogan’s thesis is that the qualities 
of a businessman are not those that fit him for politics. As 
a supplier of hardware he is unrivalled. But as the judge of 
what hardware is needed, how it is to be used, and what the 
final choices are to be, he is no better judge than anybody 
else. And the fact that “he has met a payroll” is neither here 
nor there. For the great issues of policy, of strategy, of the 
great political “art of the possible,” require other talents than 
those developed in the relatively predictable and rational world 
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of business where the solvency of the firm is necessarily the 
guiding consideration. 

This is a powerful indictment indeed. It is not new, how- 
ever. As far back as 1913, Brooks Adams concluded his book, 
“The Theory of Social Revolution” with these words: 

. . . It is hard to resist the persuasion that unless 
capital can, in the immediate future, generate an intel- 
lectual energy, beyond the sphere of its specialized calling, 
very much in excess of any intellectual energy of which 
it has hitherto given promise, and unless it can besides 
rise to an appreciation of diverse social conditions, as 
well as to a level of political sagacity far higher than it 
has attained within recent years, its relative power in 
the community must decline. 

And yet almost half a century later, capital, as Adams calls 
it, or business, as does Brogan, maintains its position in Ameri- 
can life. I believe it will continue to do so in the future. 
Business will continue to be the major ingredient of the 
American way of life, insofar as our problems continue to be 
those of organization of our human and material resources; 
and as their magnitude moves from continental to world 
proportions. 

Though the American dream implied a decisive break with 
the past, we pay great deference to our own historical tradi- 
tions, at least to those of the founders of the republic. Indeed, 
Jefferson felt it necessary to warn us against those who ascribe 
to the preceding age a wisdom more than human, who look 
at constitutions with sanctimonious reverence and deem them 
like the ark of the covenant, too sacred to be touched. In 
fact, however, we have never allowed reverence for the 
Constitution and the Fathers who made it to stand long in 
the way of change. The Americans have been an adaptable 
people. We have had to be in order to meet the problems of 
a new country, and we have continued to adapt ourselves to 
the technological changes our own ingenuity has brought 
about. Adams predicted that capital would abandon the contest 
and relinquish its place of influence, instead of which it was 
transformed and a capitalist society became a managerial 
society. Brogan is alarmed at the inflexibility of business 
practice in the presence of the new, the unknown and the 
uneconomic. In the light of the past, it is at least likely that 
new conditions will remake our business institutions and de- 
velop new types of business leaders. Certainly we are in a 
period when the survival of the United States is in danger. 
But by the same token there is every reason to expect that 
business leaders will emerge who are aware of the things 
that the nation needs and can bring their business operations 
into a constructive relation to them. 

Far-reaching changes have already taken place in our busi- 
ness society, as Frederick Lewis Allen pointed out in “The 
Big Change.” America is crammed from end to end with 
private organizations and associations—national, state and 
local—designed to look out for one aspect or another of 
the common good. And yet this development is new. It is 
an aspect of American life that we perhaps take for granted, 
but which astonishes the Europeans. It is also an aspect of 
American life that would have astonished our grandfathers. 
If American businessmen have moved aggressively into the 
vital field of community service, which may be related but 
certainly not directly related to the profit and loss statement, 
I see even more reason for them to respond to a challenge 
in which is involved no less a stake than the survival of their 
country. 

The mistake of Brooks Adams and Denis Brogan is that they 
in some way separate businessmen from other Americans. 
The virtues of businessmen and also their shortcomings are 
not unique to themselves but are in varying degrees shared 
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by all Americans. The conditions that have produced them 
and brought them to leadership in this country have also 
made their decisive mark on politicians, editors, labor leaders, 
teachers, writers, clergymen, and every one of us. As Alfred 
North Whitehead said, himself once of Cambridge University, 
we must not fall into the fallacy of thinking of the business 
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world in abstraction from the rest of the community. 

Moreover, businessmen themselves are only the current 
tenants in the great industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions they manage. In Pareto’s doctrine of “the circulation 
of elites,” the dominant class, as he terms it, is continually 
experiencing dissolution and yielding to a new class that 
rises from the people. Without accepting Pareto’s views in 
detail, it is clear that there is in America a continuing circula- 
tion from and to the top management group. The thesis that 
businessmen form an exclusive ruling class falls before the 
record of social mobility. To be sure, they have power, but 
those that exercise it are recruited from the entire social 
system. This is not to say that many men can go from the 
bottom to the top in one generation, but there is an important 
degree of upward movement at every level. It is by this process 
that American industry has found the leaders for its vast 
business organizations. It is by this process, too, America will 
find the leaders for the political tasks it now faces. 

For better or worse, we are entering a political age, one 
in which issues of state will dominate our lives. We hear 
many warnings of the danger of the weakening of the private 
sectors of society and the parallel strengthening of government. 
Certainly the traditional American concept of liberty against 
government has been weakened by the developments of the 
last decades. But the dogmas of private enterprise and union 
solidarity are of little value in the conditions that confront 
us. The state has grown in power because that power was 
necessary to fight wars, both hot and cold, to combat inflation, 
to maintain full employment, and to do other things which 
our society needs. And the corporation has grown and merged 
into increasing size because only such an economic instrument 
can provide the greater abundance of things Americans want. 
And labor and agriculture have built their power too on the 
solid base of the interests and needs of their constituencies. 

We are today faced with the revolutionary task of creating 
from a chaos of competing power systems, both at home 
and abroad, an organic and stable social life. Not rising 
productivity, important though it be to many countries, but 
the creation of new political and social relationships is our 
major problem. At home the question is how to control and 
harness for good our new world of large organizations. And 
abroad, how to create political and economic institutions to 
express the common purposes of the free world. 

In this task we will need both doers and thinkers. We will 
need organizing capacity and philosophic vision. Without 
the former we can do little; without the latter we may do 
much but to no purpose. But insofar as businessmen play the 
major role in the American community, they have a particular 
responsibility to recognize and respond to its n “Until 
philosophers are kings, or the kings and princes of this 
world have the spirit and power of philosophy, and political 
questions and wisdom meet in one . . . cities will never have 
respite from their evils—no, nor the human race . . .” These 
famous words of Plato express perhaps a forlorn hope; 
indeed, they might be matter for cynical humor. Yet the ages 
best remembered are those in which great thought and great 
action were rightly blended. 

The business leaders of the early years of the century may 
or may not have been rightly termed robber barons, though 
some did indeed carve out feudal economic empires. The 
leaders of today cannot claim ownership of their corporate 
estates, but the effects of their decisions extend throughout 
the nation and beyond. In the more rugged days of our eco- 
nomic development, the tycoons, as Professor Allan Nevins 
has reminded us, did much for America. Today their heirs 
may do the same, but it will be in the tradition not of the 
robber barons, but of the philosopher kings. 





